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RE-INSURANCE CASE 
IN SUPREME COURT 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


Insurance Company of State of Penn- 
sylvania Brings Action Against 
Prussian National 








LOSS OF PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO. 





Rumsey & Morgan, Counsel for Cus- 
todian, Deny Allegations; Binder 
Placed By Corroon & Co. 





The Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania has sued the Prussian 
National in the Supreme Court of New 
York through its attorneys, Prentice & 
Townsend, for re-insurance on a loss 
of the Plymouth Cordage Co., of Massa- 
chusetts, paid by it and occurring Oc- 
tober 26, 1917. Later the Prussian Na- 
tional was taken over by the Alien 
Property Custodian. Rumsey & Mor- 
gan. counsel for the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, who has charge of the Prussian 
National. say the court has no juris- 
diction; that the custodian is a neces- 
sary party defendant. 

The Allegations 

The allegations of the plaintiff in brief 
follow: 

That on December 12, 1916, R. A. 
Corroon & Co., brokers, and acting as 
agents for the Plymouth Cordage Co., 
applied to the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania for a floater 
policy, covering in the United States 
and Canada for the term of one year 
from December 31, 1916, for $30,000 in- 
surance, which was accepted; that 
thereafter R. A. Corroon & Co. applied 
to the same company for an increase to 
$80,000, which the Insurance Company 
of Pennsylvania refused to write unless 
it could procure certain re-insurance. 
The bill of complaint alleges that the 
Prussian National issued to the Cor- 
roon office a hinding slip, which was 
delivered by the Corroon office to the 
Insurance Company of the State of 


Pennsylvania and attached to the orig- 
inal application, so that the floater was 
Increased to $80,000. The complaint 
sets forth that the coverage of the Prus- 
sian National contained a printed rider, 
part of which was this clause: 

“The said re-insured company shall re- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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WHAT IS TAXABLE 


INCOME IN LIFE 
INSURANCE PROCEEDS 


Insuring Public Interests Should Be 
Safeguarded By Judicial Review 
of Ruling 








CONGRESS OUTSIDE ITS RIGHT 





The 16th Amendment Gave Authority 
to Impose Tax, But Not 
Determine Income 


By Preble Tucker 


of what constitutes 
has <~™e to be of 


The question 
“taxable income” 
considerable importance to the Public, 
especially the insuring public. The 
fact that, under certain circumstances, 
the proceeds of life insurance policies, 
have been held to be taxable income, 
by the Federal Treasury Department, 
has caused widespread dismay among 
life insurance agents and their policy- 
holders; the probability that the New 
York State Comptroller will follow this 
ruling, in the computing of income tax- 
able under the new state income tax 
law, makes matters still worse. 

In the interests of the insuring pub- 
lic and those enguged in the life in- 
surance business, no time should be 
lost in obtaining a judicial review of 
this ruling. I share the belief with 
many other lawyers, that the courts 
would reverse the Treasury decision, 
upon proper presentation of the case. 
In what follows, I purpose outlhiidng 
some of the grounds upon which this 
belief is based. 

The 16th amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which took effect March 
1, 1913, settled finally the question as 
to whether or not Congress had the 
constitutional right to impose a direct 
tax on incomes. It did not, however, 
give Congress the right to determine 
what shall constitute income. In the 
case of Lynch vs. Hornby, the United 
States Supreme Court held that “Con- 
gress was at liberty under the amend- 
ment to tax as income, without appor- 
tionment, everything that became in- 
come, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, after the adoption of the amend- 
ment.” 

In Towne vs. Eisner, the same court, 
in an opinion handed down by Justice 
Holmes, held that “it is not necessarily 
true that income means the same thing 
in the Constitution and the act.” The 
act here referred to is the revenue act 
of 1916 which practically defines in- 
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come in the same terms as the act of 
1918. 

Prior to the adoption of the 16th 
amendment, when the constitutional 
right of Congress to tax personal in- 
comes was still in doubt, that body en- 
acted a law imposing a tax on the in- 
comes of corporations, known as the 
corporation excise tax act of 1909. In 
as much as the Federal Constitution 
gave Congress the power to levy excise 
taxes, it was held that this tax was 
merely an excise tax or impost upon 
a corporation for the privilege of ex- 
ercising its corporate franchise, and 
was therefore constitutional. The tax, 
under this law, was based on the en- 
tire net income, received from all 
sources during the year over and above 
$5,000, of a corporation “organized for 
profit and having a capital stock rep- 
resented by shares.” 

While this was not, strictly speak- 
ing, an income tax, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in Doyle 
vs. Mitchell, a case arising under its 
provisions, is enlightening, in thet it 
shows the court’s definition of the word 
“income” in contra-distinetion to the 
Treasury Department’s interpretation. 

Justice Pitney, in delivering the opin 


ion of the court, discusses at some 
length the meaning of the word “in- 
come” and its proper definition. In 
reply to the solicitor general’s argu- 
ment that the words “gross income” 
are equivalent to “gross receipts,” Jus- 
tice Pitney observes “whatever diffi- 


culty there may be about a precise and 
scientific definition of ‘income,’ it im- 
ports, as used here, something entirely 
distinct from principal or capital, either 
as a subject of taxation or as a measure 
of the tax; conveying rather the idea 
of gain or increase arising from cor- 
porate activities.” He then quotes 
from a prior court decision as follows: 
‘‘income’ may be defined as the gain 
derived from capital, from labor, or 
from both combined.” 

In a subsequent case (Southern Pa- 
cific vs. Lowe) arising under the 1913 
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income tax law, the same justice states icies as income, under any circum- 


for the court “we must reject in this 
case, as we have rejected in cases 
arising under the corporation excise 
tax act of 1909, the broad contention, 
submitted on behalf of the government, 
that all receipts—everything that 
comes in—are income within the proper 
definition of the term ‘gross income’ ” 
and further on he asserts: “certainly 
the term ‘income’ has no broader mean- 
ing in the 1913 act than in that of 
1909, and for the present purpose we 
assume there is no difference in its 
meaning as used in the two acts.” 

In the light of the above quoted de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court and others of similar trend, we 
have a right to assume that the courts, 
in passing on future cases arising un- 
der the income tax law, will be bound 
by the principles of construction there. 
in set forth. 

Applying such principles to the ques- 
tion of taxing the proceeds of life pol- 


stances, it is obvious that, unless such 
proceeds can be affirmatively shown to 
be income “in the ordinary sense of 
the word,” neither the Treasury De- 
partment nor Congress can _ legally 
treat them as such. 
Taxing Life Insurance Proceeds 

Now what are the circumstances 
under which the Treasury Department 
claims the right to tax life insurance 
proceeds as income? They are as fol- 
lows: (a) The proceeds of a life in- 
surance endowment contract, when re- 
ceived by the person making the con- 


tract, in excess of the total amount 
paid out as premiums thereon, is 


treated as income subject to taxation. 
(Treasury Department decision 2090 as 
amended by Treasury decision 2152.) 
A letter from Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner Roper, dated November 25, 
1918, supplements above ruling, by the 
statement that, if the surrender value 
of such a contract on March 1, 1913, 





exceeded the total premiums paid ta 
that date, the amount of income tax: 
able, will be “the difference between 
the surrender value of the policy March 
1, 1913, plus premiums subsequently 
paid, and the amount returned to the 
insured. (See also article 72 of Treas 
ury Regulations 45.) Presumably thig 
ruling applies also to the proceeds of 
endowment policies paid to corpora: 
tions and co-partnerships at maturity 
of endowment period. 

(b) The proceeds of life insurance 
policies, paid upon the death of the 
insured to a corporation beneficlary 
less any premiums paid by the cor 
poration and not deducted from gros¢ 
income, are to be included in its gross 
income (Article 541 of Treasury Regu 
lations 45). 

(c) The proceeds of life insurance 
policies, paid upon the death of the 
insured to a firm or co-paytnership, 
less any premiums paid by the firm 
and not deducted from gross income, 
are to be included in its gross income. 
While Treasury Regulations 45 are 
silent as to the proceeds of policies 
paid to co-partnerships, a previous rul- 
ing of the Treasury Department under 
the revenue act of 1916 as amended by 
the law of 1917, held ‘as stated above. 
The 1918 law expressly exempts from 
gross income, proceeds of life insur- 
ance paid on death of insured to indi- 
vidual beneficiaries, but the 1916-17 law 
did likewise, consequently it is fair to 
assume that such Treasury ruling is 
still in force. 

(d) Dividends or distributions on paid 
up policies, which are made out of the 
earnings of the insurance company, are 
held by the Treasury Department to be 
in the neture of corporate dividends 
and income of an individual only for the 
purpose of the surtax (Article 47 of the 
Treasury Regulations 45). Presumably 
this ruling also applies to dividends on 
paid up policies carried by co-partner- 
ships, although it does not so state. 

Principles of U. S. Supreme Court 

Now let us apply the ae laid 
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TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PROCEEDS 





down by the United States Supreme 
Court as to what constitutes taxable 
income, to each of the above mentioned 
cases and what do we find? 

The Treasury Department has ruled 
that “only so much of the proceeds of 
a life insurance endowment contract, 
received by the insured during his life, 
as represents a return, without interest, 
of premiums paid by him therefor, is 
excluded from his gross income.” It 
would appexr from this that if the 
premiums had been paid by some one 
other than the recipient, the entire 
proceeds would be excluded from the 
gross income of the recipient under 
paragraph 3 of subdivision (b) of Sec- 
tion 213 of the 1918 revenue act, which 
expressly excludes the value of prop- 
erty acquired by gift. 

The only circumstances therefore un- 
der which any portion of the proceeds 
of a life insurance endowment policy 
can be considered income for taxable 
purposes, are when the person who pays 
the premiums, is also the recipient dur- 
ing his life time of the proceeds, and 
such proceeds are in excess of the total 
amount of such premiums. It must be 
admitted that, in such a case, there is 
an actual gain or profit to the recipi- 
ent; the measure of this profit, strictly 
speaking, will not, however, be found by 
the method prescribed in the Treasury 
ruling and the revenue low itself. 

The nature of a life insurance endow- 
ment contract is such, that the meas- 
ure of profit, at the termination of the 
endowment period, is the excess over 
the premiums paid, after deducting 
from the latter the term cost of the life 
insurance had during that period. 

Treatment of Endowments 

To be sure, this method of figuring 
the profit would result in a larger 
amount of taxable income to the recipi- 
ent, and I refer to it merely as an in- 
stance of the lack of technical knowl- 
edge disclosed by the framers of the 
insurance provisions in the revenue 
law. There can be little or no ques- 
tion that there is a profit to the recipi- 
ent of endowment proceeds, if he sur- 
vives the endowment period, arising 
from such part of the premiums he 
has paid, as can be legitimately 
charged to investment and the courts 
would probably so hold. 

It would be interesting to know, in 
this connection, how the Treasury De- 
partment would treat the proceeds of 
maturing endowment policies, where 
the insured elected to receive such pro- 
ceeds under one of the annual instal- 
ment options usually contained in such 
contracts. Would the tax be imposed 
on the present value of such instal- 
ments in excess of the total premiums 
paid; or would it be deferred until after 
the number of annual instalments re- 
ceived, equaled the total amount 
premiums paid, and then imposed on 
each instalment as received thereafter, 
in accordance with the Treasury regula- 
tions as to annuities? It is obvious 
that the amount of tax to be paid under 
such circumstances would vary greatly, 
according to which of the two methods 
was adopted. 

My own construction of the law would 
lead me to conclude that the instal- 
ments should be treated as an annuity 
and therefore, under paragraph 2, sub- 
division (b) of Section 213, not to be 
included in gross income, until after 
they aggregate an amount equal to the 
total premiums paid by the annuitant; 
obviously, until all the premiums have 
been returned, no profit can be said to 
have accrued to the annuitant. 

Proceeds of Corporation Policies 

Taking up next the Treasury ruling 
as to life insurance proceeds paid to 
corporations on the death of the in- 
sured, we have sa very different propo- 
sition before us. As I have stated al- 
ready, in order to include such pro- 
ceeds in the gross income of a cor- 
poration, it must be affirmatively 
shown that they can properly be called 
income, as defined by the United States 


Supreme Court in the decisions herein- 
before referred to. 

It is clearly immaterial to the ques- 
tion, whether or not Congress, by ex- 
pressly excluding from the items of 
gross income set forth in the law, “the 
proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the insured to indi- 
vidual beneficiaries or to the estate of 
the insured,” intended thereby to In- 
clude in income, life insurance pro- 
ceeds paid to all other beneficiaries. 

If such proceeds, irrespective of the 
recipient, cannot be shown to be income 
“in the ordinary sense of the word,” 
the exclusion in the law of insurance 
proceeds paid to individuals, is mere 
surplusage and, in view of the principle 
laid down by the court, to the effect 
that Congress has no right to determine 
what shall constitute income, an affirma- 
iive statement in the law, that such 
proceeds must be included in income, 
would be equally futile. 

Such being the case, the whole ques- 
tion as to the proceeds of life insur- 
ance being income, hinges on the fact, 
and not on the dictum of Congress or 
the Treasury Department. 

Contract Provisions 

Now what are the facts as to a life 
insurance contract? Every insurance 
man knows, or should know, that it is 
a contract between an insurance com- 
pany and the beneficiary named therein 
whereby the company agrees for a val- 
uable consideration to pay such benefi- 
ciary a stated sum of money, upon the 
happening of a certain contingency. 
This contingency is the death of a cer- 
tain individual, usually called the in- 
sured. In order to make such a con- 
tract valid, the beneficiary must be 
able to show an insurable interest in 
the insured’s life; in other words the 
beneficiary must be liable to suffer a 
loss by reason of the insured’s death. 

The consideration paid for such a 
contract, may be in one lump sum, 


called a single premium, or in specified 
quarterly, semi-annual or annual pay- 
ments, whichever suits the convenience 
of the payer, who may pe either the 
insured or the beneficiary. 

The sole purpose of such a contract 
being to cover or partially cover an an- 
ticipated loss to the beneficiary., there 
can be no element of either investment 
or speculation for gain in it, and, there- 
fore, no profit or gain accrues to the 
recipient of the proceeds, when the 
contract becomes a claim, upon the 
happening of the contingency; the law 
as to “insurable interest,” precludes the 
issuing of such a contract for specu- 
lative or gambling purposes. 

The fact that the modern life insur- 
ance contract contains what are called 
non-forfeiture provisions, such as cash 
surrender and paid up insurance values, 
does not alter in the slightest degree 
the indemnity nature of the instrument, 
nor does it add an investment feature, 
as some ignorantly assume. 

The cash surrender option merely 
guarantees to the person paying the 
premiums, in the event of a cancellation 
of the insurance, a return of a speci- 
fied portion of the cash reserve which 
the law obliges the insuring company 
to maintain, in order to keep the prem- 
jum payments level or uniform; virtu- 
ally a return of the unearned cost of 
carrying the risk, paid in advance. 

Proceeds Not Profit 

In the light of these facts it is ap- 
parent that when a business corpora- 
tion takes out a life insurance policy 
to indemnify it for loss of the services 
of some officer or other valuable em- 
ploye the proceeds paid it upon the 
death of such officer or employe cannot, 
under the most liberal interpretation 
of the word, be treated as a gain or 
profit to such corporation, derived from 
its corporate activities, 

The failure on the part of business 
corporations to properly carry such in- 
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surance on their books, is largely re- 
sponsible for a widely prevalent mis- 
conception on this point. Owing to 
this failure, the books of a corporation 
receiving the proceeds of life insurance 
at the death of an officer, will show a 
false profit or surplus for the year in 
which received; any first class accoun- 
tant should be able to show a business 
corporation how to carry such an item 
on its books, so as to avoid this false 
showing. 

Strictly speaking, the services of an 
active officer or other important em- 
ploye of a business corporation, con- 
stitute an intangible asset of such cor- 
poration; there is no valid reason why 
it should not be treated as such, since 
it is practically capable of valuation; 
indeed, when a corporation insures the 
life of an officer it actually does place 
an asset valuation upon his services, 
but neglects to enter them as an asset 
upon its books 

Unless covered by life insurance, 
there would appear to be no practical 
reasons for carrying such an item on the 
books of a business concern, although 
the loss probably would be reflected in 
its profit and loss account. But when 
& money valuation is put upon it by in- 
surance, for which the premium pay- 
ments are carried in the expense ac- 
count, the situation is altered, and the 
receipt of the insurance proceeds in 
excess of the total premiums paid, re- 
sults in an apparent profit; whereas no 
actual profit exists. 

Tax Unconstitutional 

It may be contended that while Con- 
gress has no constitutional right to tax, 
to an individual under the guise of an 
income tax, what is not income, it has 
a right, under its constitutional power 
to levy excise taxes, to impose a .tax, 
based on income, upon a corporation, for 
the privilege of exercising its corporate 
franchise; and, consequently, the tax- 
ing of life insurance proceeds received 
by corporations, is constitutional, irre- 
spective of the fact that they do not 
actually constitute income. 

Although this contention would seem 
to be fully disposed of by the U. 8S. Su- 
preme Court in the case of Doyle vs. 
Mitchell, quoted above, I would point 
out that the present corporation income 
tax does not purport to be an excise 
tax; this is evidenced by the fact that 
corporations are being taxed under the 
Federal Capital Stock Tax Law, which 
levies an excise tax on corporations for 
the privilege of doing business, and has 
superceded the corporation excise tax 
law of 1909. 

The Treasury ruling as to life insur- 
ance proceeds received by co-partner- 
ships, as already stated, wus issued 
under the revenue law of 1916 as 
amended in 1917, and, although not con 
tained in Treasury regulations 45 issued 
since the 1918 law went into effect, 
has not, so far as I know, been re- 
scinded., 

Assuming that it still exists, and will 
be applied by the Federal Revenue De- 
partment, in computing the gross in- 
come of co-partnerships, it is a matter 
of considerable importance to firms 
carrying “business insurance,” as to 
whether or not the Court will sustain 
such a ruling. The arguments against 
including life insurance proceeds paid 
to corporations, in “gross income” are 
as cogent, if not more so, when it is 
a question of co-partnerships. 

Uhder the provisions of the 1918 law, 
the income of a co-partnership, while 
it must be reported, is not taxed to it, 
but each individual partner’s share in 
such income is taxed to him. If, in 
reporting the firm’s gross income, it is 
compelled to include the proceeds of 
life insurance, received in excess of 
total premiums paid, and the taxable in- 
come of each partner is based upon his 
share in the co-partnership’s net in- 
come, it follows that each partner will 
be compelled to pay a tax on his share 
of the life insurance proceeds paid to 
his firm; netwithstanding the fact that 

(Continued on page 8) 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





In the “Puritan Record,” 

Insurance published by the Puritan 
and Life of Providence, R. L., 
Insurance’ the editor discusses “Insur- 
ance and Insurance.” He 

says: In these days of automobile 


traffic a man jumps into his car, turns 
on the juice and starts a journey of 
pleasure or of business without a 
thought of any risk, or fear that he will 
not return. He has been immune from 
accident so long that he has come to 
feel that “nothing can happen to me.” 
But does he feel that way? Doesn’t he 
conceal a lurking suspicion somewhere 
that all is not positive—that the car 
may play him. false or that a careless 
road hog may cause him trouble? Ask 
him if he has insured his car and nine- 
“teen times out of twenty he will say, 
“Yes, of course.” There you have it! 
There is his open admission that some- 
thing may go wrong and that his car 


will suffer. This four, six or twelve 
cylinder has a money value to the 
owner. He knows its loss means the 


loss of so much money. He knows that 
cars are destroyed because he reads of 
the accidents every day. Therefore he 
protects himself against loss by insuring 
the car. He will not lose, he is sure of 
that. 

Then there is the foreman of the 
plant and the plant itself. Of course 
the plant may be destroyed by fire so it 
is heavily insured. This is in itself an 
admission of the fear of loss, but that 
loss is covered so that the keen owner 
of the business will not lose. 

Further up in the business is the ex- 
ecutive at his desk solving the problems 
that arise, planning for the present and 
the future of a great industry. Is fhe 
desk at which he sits insured? Surely 
that desk is protected against loss. If 
that desk is destroyed the insurance will 
buy another. 

But how about that automobile? 
When “something” happens to the car, 
that something may happen to, the 
owner, too. The car is insured, is the 
owner? The foreman in the plant is 
doubtless not insured to protect the 
owner against his loss, but the plant is 
covered. You can rebuild another plant 
just as good and probably better, but 
can you find another foreman at once 
who will be of as great service to that 
business? That desk at which the exec- 
utive sits is insured, but the brains of 
the man who is at the desk are not in- 
sured. The success of the entire busi- 
ness depends upon the brains and en 
ergy of the man at the desk and it 
might be a good idea to protect the busi- 
ness against his loss. 

We insure without hesitancy the au- 
tomobile, the plant and the desk, but 
the man power we forget ofttimes to 
cover. The material things that are of 
only temporary value at best. that can 
be replaced without difficulty vou have 
been careful to protect but the real man 
who has ability and foresight, who un- 
derstands your business and who makes 
it succeed, too often is forgotten while 
things of passing value are insured 
against every possible kind of loss. 

* *¢ * 


The importance of selecting 


Fit the right kind of prospects 
Policy to for the different forms of 
Prospect policies issued by life insur- 

ance companies draws the 
following deduction from Secretary 


Rannells of the Federal Life, printed in 
a recent issue of the “Federal”: 

“IT find that one of the biggest faults 
insurance salesmen are burdened with 
is their inability to judge the right 
prospect for the different forms of 
policies.” 

Commenting further on the subject 
the editor of the “Federal” says: 

Naturally, the salesman is out to 


make money and ‘therefore is anxious 
to sell policies of higher premiums or 
higher commission ratings. That ambi- 
tion cannot be condemned when he se- 
lects his prospects carefully, that is by 
determining whether or not that par- 
ticular form of policy is suited to the 
prospect’s mode of living and whether 
or not his financial condition allows him 
to invest without compelling him to 
shoulder too large a burden. It is, 
without a doubt, a very grave mistake 
to sell a man the wrong policy, for soon- 
er or later, it is almost certain to cause 
dissatisfaction. It is far better for both 
the salesman and the company to place 
the right policy in the right hands, for 
satisfied policyholders who renew regu- 
larly are more profitable to the agent 
and to the company. 

Study each policy carefully and deter- 
mine the classes or types of people that 
will derive the most good out of each 
Separate policy. In that way you will 
render real service to those you insure 
and ‘to your company. 

* + * 


In the Phoenix Mutual “Field” 
Tax appear the following ques- 
Question tions and answers in connec- 
Box tion with Federal Estate Tax: 
Q. If a man holding a $50,000 
policy had made an assignment of it and 
at the time of his death the amount of 
money advanced under the assignment 
plus the accumulated interest exactly 
equaled the amount of the policy, would 
the one who loaned on the policy lose 
the tax? In other words, would the tax 
be deducted before the loan was paid? 
A. No. The “Federal Estate Tax” 
is levied on the net estate as defined in 
the law. Section 402 cf the law indi- 
cates what property is to be included in 
the gross estate and among other things 
includes the amount receivable by the 
executor as insurance under policies 
taken out by the decedent on his own 
life; and to the extent of the excess 
over $40,000 of the amount receivable 
by all other beneficiaries as insurance 
under policies taken out by the deced- 
ent on his own life. Under the pro- 
visions of Section 403, the net estate on 
which the tax is levied is determined by 
making certain deductions from the 
gross estate. Among the deductions al- 
lowed are claims against the estate. 
If a state of facts like those indicated 
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Assurance Company 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


For 75 years—far longer than the average life—the 
STATE MUTUAL has furnished unsurpassed protection 


and service. 


Additions are made to our agency force when the right 


men are found. 
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in the above question should arise, the 
proceeds of the insurance policy, assum- 
ing it payable to the executor, adminis- 
trator, or assignee of the insured, would 
be included in the gross estate, and the 
debt for the securing of which the pol- 
icy was assigned would be deductible 
as a claim against the estate for the 
purpose of determining the net income. 
If the amount of the debt with interest 
exactly equalled the amount of the pol- 
icy paid, the net result would be that 
there would be no tax payable under the 
proceeds of the policy. 

The tax itself is payable out of the 
estate and is a claim against the estate 
just like the debt. Therefore, it would 
not be deducted from the proceeds of 
the policv if such proceeds were paid in 
liquidation of the debt. 


Q. Does it make any difference 
whether an assignment of a policy is 
made previous to the passage of the 
law taxing all insurance over $40,000 or 
not? 

A. The tax is on the transfer of the es- 
tate, and it would make no difference 
when the policy was taken out or the 
assignment made. 


Q. How is the tax figured on a policy 
taken under the basis of an income set- 
tlement? 

A. Under an income policy the tax 
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“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The Continuous Instal- 


Unexcelled policies 














would probably be levied on the basis 
of the present value of the contract at 
the time of death of the insured. 


* a * 
Carelessness in 
Choose speech is a_ fault 
Your Language whether committed in 
With Care the business or social 


world. Many an af- 
front is given when such a purpose ig 
farthest from the mind of the offender. 
We should therefore cultivate the habit 
of weighing our words before utterance. 
This caution is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the business of life insurance 
production. Don’t intimate to the man 
of affairs that his family is in danger 
of the poorhouse unless he takes on an 
additional amount of life insurance. 
There are, figuratively speaking, a mil- 
lion arguments why such a man should 
be adequately insured, and the recital 
of a very few of them, stated in a dig- 
nified and convincing manner, will 
cause others to rise before his own 
mental vision. It isn’t necessary for a 
house to fall on one in order that he 
may know he has been hit. 

Then, too, if a prospect has told you 
what his purposes are with relation to 
insurance, and you feel that his plans 
are wrong, don’t say to him, “You would 
be very foolish to do that.” Better say 
to him, “In my opinion that would not 
be the wisest thing to do.” Or better 
still, say to him, “If I understand your 
situation correctly, it would be better 
to do thus and so.” 

_In other words frame your sugges- 
tions and your statements so that they 
cannot possibly give offense—so that 
they may not seem to be offered as 
indicating superiority of being. Try in 
every way possible to convey the idea 
that you wish to co-operate with your 
client, by giving him the benefit of your 
experience, having at the same time due 
regard for his own ideas. 

Care in choosing words is the mere 
exercise of tact. We recall the case of 
a libel suit some years ago, growing 
out of the fact that a cub reporter had 
referred to a certain individual as no- 
torious, when all he meant was that the 
individual was conspicuous. The Eng- 
lish language is full of the proper words 
to express one’s self. Let us make the 
right choice—From the “Red Dotted 
Line,” published by Michigan Agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

~ * ed 


BANKERS LIFE PRODUCERS 


The six leading general agencies of 
the Bankers Life of Des Moines for the 
first six months of 1919, each producing 
a million or more of paid for business 
were as follows: Dallas, $2,385,000; 
Chicago, $1,645,000; Pittsburgh, $1,328,- 
000; Western Iowa, $1,200,000; San 


Francisco, $1,197,000 and Detroit, $1,- 
164,000. 
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Remove Antagonism 
From Prospect’s Mind 





CHARLES J. MORRIS TELLS HOW 





Establish Basis of Fact Before Pre- 
senting Proposition for Client’s 
Consideration—Cite Possibilities 





Charles J. Morris connected with tne 
Central Branch of the New York Life, 
at Chicago, one of the company’s larg- 
est writers, outlines in the company’s 
bulletin how he writes life insurance. 
He says: 

“The fundamental principle govern- 
ing the sale of a policy is the same as 
for any other commodity, namely an 
opportunity to submit the proposition 
in a manner that will interest the 
prospect. 

“Every case is a problem in itself, 
depending on the circumstances of the 
individual and his attitude toward in- 
surance. It naturally follows that be- 
fore arriving at the point where we can 
show our proposition certain prelimi- 
nary steps must be taken which vary 
with each prospect but all of which 
lead to the same end, namely, getting 
his signature. 

“In general, my plan is this: First, 
I endeavor to ascertain in advance the 
man’s financial status, the approximate 
amount of insurance he carries, and 
such other information as might be 
helpful. For example: Mr. Smith, 
whom I recently sold was married, had 
one child, was carrying $3,000 of in- 
surance, and had an income of $6,000 a 
year. These facts established two ar- 
guments which were incontrovertible. 
(1) There was a positive need for more 
insurance, and (2) He had the ability 
to pay for it. Thus far | was on solid 
ground. 

“Second, I endeavor to get my pros- 
pect into a frame of mind where he is 
receptive instead of antagonistic. Of 
course the methods will vary according 
to the arguments the prospect may ad- 
vance. In the case cited, Mr. Smith's 
objection to taking out more insurance 
was that he needed his money for 
other things. In attempting to argue 
the point of the greater importance of 
insurance in comparison with the 
‘other things’ he had in mind 1 found 
myself up against a blank wall. When 
I inquired what could be more vital 
than the protection of his family and 
the safeguarding of his old age he re- 
plied evasively. I concluded in my own 
mind that this attitude of his could 
mean but one of two things, either that 
he was short of funds, or (which was 
more likely) his argument was a pre- 
text to evade further discussion. Any- 
how I deemed it inadvisable to press 
the matter further along these lines as 
it would only tend to increase his an- 
tagonism. I therefore resorted to strat- 
agem to arouse a new interest. ‘After 
all,’ said I, ‘even if I did take your 
application what assurance have you 
that you would be accepted? Many men 
are turned down for physical defects of 
which they were entirely unaware.’ 
This naturally drew his attention to a 


vital and selfish matter, namely his 
own health, and from his reply I knew 
that I had aroused some interest in 
his mind on that point. I have never 
found it to fail that when I intimate 
to a prospect the possibility of a hidden 
physical impairment I invariably excite 
his curiosity and can quickly lead up 
to a medical examination. 

“In this instance it took but little 
further argument to induce the pros- 
pect to submit to an examination, by 
which time I had him thoroughly in- 
terested and was able to further ex- 
plain my proposition to him. I felt 
that I ought to write him for $10,000 
or $15,000 but hesitated to mention 
these amounts, knowing from his gen- 
eral makeup that he was not accus- 
tomed to thinking in such large figures. I 
therefore approached the subject from 
another angle, suggesting a monthly 
life income policy of $75 a month for 
his wife and $25 for the child which 
I considered the best adapted plan in 
this case, a proposition that was en- 
tirely new to him and that greatly in- 
terested him. The important point here 
was that by refraining from mention- 
ing the $10,000 or $15,000 amounts and 
by laying stress on the monthly in- 
come his family would receive, I had 
him so interested that he appreciated 
the virtues of the plan sufficiently to 
lay aside all consideration of the prem- 
ium involved. The man took the pol- 
icy I suggested and was extremely 
grateful for my having sought him. 

“To sum up, I may say that my work 
is governed by certain well defined 
ideas. I have a commodity of the 
highest value which I am endeavoring 
to sell, I seek a prospect who needs 
my commodity. Whatever his attitude 
may be I endeavor to arouse his in- 
terest so that he will hear my propo- 
sition without bias.” 

WITH J. J. WILSON AGENCY 

A. William Swarzwald, formerly with 
the Riehle Agency, announces his con- 
nection with the James J. Wilson 
Agency of the Equitable at 22 East 
Forty-Second Street. Mr. Swarzwald 
was recently discharged from the 
service. 





COMPLIMENTS F. D. PHILLIPS 

The Bankers Life in its “Bulletin” 
compliments F. D. Phillips of the Great- 
er New York Agency and the type of 
work he has been doing. The New 
York general agency had a $300,000 pro- 
duction. 





Stanley H. Smith of Wheeling, W. Va., 
Equitable of New York, is president of 
the West Virginia Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 


~ CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

















Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies. 











American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











NIAGARA LIFE BUILDING 


The Combined 





Mohawk Cor. Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y 





Life, Sickness 
and Accident 


policies, sold only by the 


Niagara Life Insurance Co. 


(WILLIAM H. CROSBY, President) 


Protects the insured and his 
dependents. 


Live wire reliable agents may 
obtain very favorable 
contracts 








Communicate with 


E. H. BURKE 
Vice-Pres’t & Gen’l Manager 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 











The Conversion of 
Government Insurance 


By PREBLE TUCKER 


Analysis of Policy, Rate Comparison 
With Private Companies, Con- 


version and Other Features 


Price 


Ten Cents Per Single Copy 
Seven Dollars Per Hundred Copies 
Fifty Dollars Per Thousand Copies 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Thorough Training Of 
Salesmen is Necessary 


MANAGER C. LeBUHN TELLS WHY 
Men Failing in Business is Mighty 
Poor Advertisement for 
General Agent 


Carl LeBuhn, manager of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual Life at Davenport, 
lowa, discusses the necessity of thor- 
ough training for salesmen in life in- 
surance work in the last issue of “The 
Radiator.” He says: 

When a man is starting out to sell 


life insurance, he is undertaking a big 
job. The degree of his success will be 
greatly influenced by the way he starts. 
The very fact that the work looks so 
easy and that some men are successful 
and yet give little indication from their 
outward appearance as to the reasons 
for that success, leads many fellows to 
believe “they can do it too,” 

To be sure, a certain amount of suc- 
cess can be attained with little or no 
training and some nice business may be 
established largely on account of friend- 
ship or a pleasing personality. To de- 
pend upon these two factors too much, 
as many beginners do, is only to stunt 
growth and lose a great deal of time, 
even if a prosperous salesman is not 
lost to the business. The insuring pub- 
lic today likes to deal with competent 
representatives, and a great deal of 
business is either spoiled or lost be- 
cause the agent has not sufficient ex- 
perience and power to get it. Experi- 
ence, of course, can only be acquired 
in time, but power can be supplied very 
obvious, of 


quickly. It sounds very 
course, to say that we ought to have 
plenty of power to go with our pep, 


but if satisfactory results do not follow, 
both will soon disappear and the prom- 
ising new fellow is doomed to disap- 
pointment on the shoals of discourage- 
ment. 

We. should not think much of a den- 
tist who knew how to pull only one kind 
of a tooth, nor would a lawyer get very 
far who tried to practice law after 
reading “Blackstone” three weeks; the 
banker, likewise, realizes that his busi- 
ness must be thoroughly learned and 
its principles followed if ke is to be 
successful. We appear to have differ- 
ent rules in life insurance. The busi- 
ness is no smaller and 
no less important and intricate but it is 
a fact that in the majority of agencies, 


men are given a rate book and a few 
applications and told to get busy. True 


enough, they receive a few hours’ coach- 
ing and are supplied with reading mat- 
ter, but this is not enough. They need 
something more; they need at their 
elbow someone who has been “over the 
road,” who can guide them along a cor- 
rect path to success. They need some one 
to take 2 real human interest in their 
success and welfare, so that their po- 
tential faculties be developed. This 
seems logical, but in too many instances 
we attempt to make a shorter cut to 
success, Instead of attaining it, we find 
in a very short time that we are headed 
to the most sure and positive road of 
failure. There are two very distinct 
and positive reasons for this condition: 
first, the general agent many times 
takes more men than he can consis- 
tently school; and, second, many agents 
are unconsciously rebellious at being 
schooled. 

If the general agent takes more men 
than he can handle, hv makes a serious 


mistake. If the public sees men fail, 
it is a poor advertisement for his 
agency. Moreover, if he does not do 


his best to make them succeed, he is 
not doing justice to his new associates. 
Naturally the general agent should take 
the initiative in the matter of the train- 
ing, and if the new recruit is not willing 
to be properly schooled, it does not ap- 
pear advisable to make contracts which 
will bring about a result which is un- 
satisfactory to both parties. 

The general agent, of course, is busy 


its details are- 


and expects a great deal of response 
from the new agent. The fault, how- 
ever, is not all with the general agent, 
but more particularly with the new fe:- 
low who fights the schooling which he 
should receive. It is admirable, of 
course, to observe a great deal of confi- 
dence in the new man, and this item 
is one of the biggest factors in his suc- 
cess; yet it seems foolhardy to attempt 
the impossible. In many instances the 
great error is not discovered until it 
is too late. Failure may not overtake 
the would-be agent at once, but many 
unprofitable years may elapse and much 
valuable time may be wasted. If a man, 
unfamiliar with our work, could only 
realize and appreciate what a consis- 
tent training would mean in his power 
of production and his income, he surely 
would not stand in his own light, as 
the great majority of new agents do. 

It is not, perhaps, so much the idea 
of being taught to which the new agent 
objects as it is the thought of giving 
up half the commission on cases that 
he considers sure. Right here is a de- 
lusion, and it is a very expensive one. 
The average man could afford to work 
six months or a year without a penny 
of pay of any sort if he is but taught 
a proper way of getting plenty of busi- 
ness. It therefore appears certain that 
the general agent should be very care- 
ful when he makes contracts to have it 
understood that tutorship is expected, 
not for the purpose of humiliation or 
embarrassment, but entirely for the 
purpose of saving time and money for 
all parties concerned. The new agent 
should realize the necessity of proper 
training and be willing, against his own 
inexperienced judgment, to co-operate 
in carrying out a program outlined by 
one who has successfully traveled the 
road; for this program should mean to 
him a saving in time, great satisfaction 
in his work, and a sure, successful 
career. 





MORTGAGE LOAN AMORTIZATION 

Writing the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation on the subject of Amortization 
of Mortgage Loans, Osgood E. Fifield, 
loan superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, says: “I have been 
very much interested in the bulletins, 
and it seems to me that the campaign 
for amortization is being conducted 
along wise and favorable lines. As to 
our company, we have been requiring 
the reductions of mortgages in the ma- 
jority of our loans for many years past 
and believe thoroughly in this method, 
especially for small dwelling house 
loans; and in some instances on loans 
covering central business properties. I 
do not think, however, it would be wise 
for us to adopt a hard and fast rule and 
require amortization in all cases. Our 
experience is That there are opportuni- 
ties for investment in this class of se- 
curity where the amount desired is not 
more than 20 or 30 per cent of a very 
conservative value of central business 
property and where the borrower de- 
sires full amount to remain during the 
period of the loan. In such cases, where 
the security is good and conditions 
favorable, we are glad to have the in- 
vestment stand for the full amount dur- 
ing the period of the loan. Asa general 
rule, however, I am heartily in favor of 
amortization.” 





NEW YORK LIFE PAYMENTS 


In April, May and June, 1919, the New 
York Life paid to beneficiaries in death 
claims, cash values, dividends and an- 
nuities $31,411,618. During the same 
period the company paid to beneficiaries 
of 3,430 policyholders who died, $10,- 
083,962, and to 33,904 living policy- 
holders, $21,327,655. ‘The company paid 
$11,243,692 more during the’ three 
months to living patrons than was paid 
in death claims, ete. This record shows 
that life insurance is really life in- 
surance. 





62,360 APPLICATIONS 
The New York Life reports that dur- 
ing April, May and June, 1919, the com- 
pany received the unusual number of 
62,360 applications for new insurance. 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 
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cocee cecccccccceccscoccccccccce §©GIB, 908 002.75 
oececcccenes eccccccccccccccoscocs 16,626,824.78 
ceccese coccccccccccccccccscces 1,736,037.97 
seececccccecees  149,170,320.00 

ospoccseccece Sceccccsecccceccoes 2,376,218.75 
ecccccceccvccseees . 21,988,834.83 


Total Payments to Policyholders since “Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





























REASON Our 


UR POLICY CONTRACTS contain 
all provisions consistent with safe 
underwriting and are guaranteed by a de- 
posit of the full legal reserve with the 


State. Our promises are all in our con- 
tract. Good contracts for up-and-doing 
agents. 


THOMAS J. OWENS, Pres. 


DR. ALBERT SEATON 
Vice-Pres. & Med. Dir. 


Policies Sell 


CLAUD T. TUCK 
Secretary 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 

















INTERNATIONAL LIFE of St. Louis 


SMASHED ALL RECORDS IN 1918 
Jt was the Special Combination and New T. O. Policies that did the work. 


If you are not selling them we are both losing money. 
Write us today for contract 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 














MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE 
letter to the field force of the 
Masonic Mutual Life of Washington, 
President William Montgomery says: 
“IT asked you to make the production 
for June exceed that of any previous 
month, and I was not disappointed. It 
is an honor and a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with men who do things, with 
men who have the abilitv to repeat 
month after month such splendid re- 
sults in increased production, It is sur- 
prising how quickly success in this work 
comes to the man who really tries—to 
the man who is willing to pay the price 
for it.” The production of the Masonic 
Mutual Life agents for the first six 
months of 1919 was $6,818,750 as against 
$3,104,000 for the first six months of 
1918, and only $464,500 less than the 
entire production for the year 1918. 


In a 





OLD LINE BANKERS ASSETS 

On July 1 the assets of the Old Line 
Bankers Life of Lincoln, Nebr... ex- 
ceeded $15,000,000. On December 31, 
1918, the company’s assets were $14,- 
370,000. The company states that 80 
per cent of its assets are invested in 
first farm mortgages on lands located 
in the Missouri Valley. 





JULY A RECORD MONTH 
The Illinois Life reports that the ex- 
amined business for the first twenty- 
four days of July averaged more than 
$100,000 per day including Sundays, 
The company expected to go past the 
$3,000,000 mark for the month. 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND : 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 








The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 


Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 








Government Sued 
For Life Insurance 


ACTION BROUGHT IN WISCONSIN 


Influenza Victim Applied for $10,000 
Policy Five Days Before His 


Death at Camp Shelby 
Madison, Wis., July 24.—A _ $10,000 
law suit, which may be worth upwards 
of $1,500,000,000 to the government, is 
now before the United States District 
Attorney, A. C. Wolfe. It is the first 
law suit in the Western District of the 
State evolving from the soldier insur- 
ance laws in force during the war. 

Daniel Florness is suing the govern- 
ment, through Attorney Wolfe, for the 
insurance for which his son, Laurie 
Walter Florness, applied five days be- 
fore his death, a policy valued at $10,- 
000. The boy was inducted from Pierce 
County October 23, 1918, and was sent 
to Camp Shelby, Miss. He arrived 
there and almost immediately was 
stricken with influenza. On November 
1 he made application for insurance, 
and on November 6 he died. 

So soon after his arrival did he fall 
sick that he never received the final 
examination by the camp physician nec- 
essary before his final admission into 
service. The insurance itself, under 
the law was open to all men in active 
service of the army, navy or marines, 
without special examination for the in- 
surance. The question involved is 
whether the young man was actually 
in service before he had been accepted 
by the camp physician. 

In pointing out the significance of 
this question, raised for the firs* time 
in local courts, Mr. Wolfe explains that 
between seven and ten per cent of all 
men sent to training camps were re- 
jected and returned to their homes 
after examination by the camp physi- 
cian. If the government wins this case, 
he continued, the insurance of such 
men, estimated to total $1,500,000,000 
if all in force, is not legal. 

Many of the people who would be 
open to a liberal amount of insurance 
at low rates if the government loses 
would be absolutely unable to get in- 
surance from any other source, such 
bad risks would they be, while all of 
them would represent a heavy liability. 


Mid-Continent Life 
Mid-Year Meeting 


VICE-PRES. STARKEY PRAISED 


Company Having Splendid Production; 
$5,000,000 Pledged for Last Half 
of 1919 By Agents 








During the period of the war the Mid- 
Continent Life Insurance Company of 
Oklahoma City, Okla., adopted the most 
ultra-conservative procedure. Coinci- 
dent with the signing of the armistice 
the company decided upon an active 
campaign for new business and to that 
end sought the services of Edwin Star- 
key, formerly deputy commissioner of 
insurance of Colorado, and more re- 
cently President and General Manager 
of The Bankers International Life of 
Denver. 

Mr. Starkey was made first vice-presi- 
dent and agency director of the Mid- 
Continent Life and with his valuable 
experience in the insurance world im- 
mediately threw his energy into the 
agency work with the result that over 
$2,000,000 of new business was written 
during the first half of this year, and 
in answer to his appeal at the agency 
meeting held at the Home Office the 
agents present made written pledges 
for $5,000,000 of business to be produced 
during the latter half of 1919. 

President R. T. Stuart was toast- 
master at the banquet and in his clos- 
ing remarks said: 

“Too much credit cannot be given 
the vice-president, Edwin Starkey, for 
the handsome volume of business that 
has been produced and the getting to- 
gether of such an able agency force in 
the Mid-Continent Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Starkey stands at the head 
of the agency organization and has 
proven his generalship and the entire 
organization is glad to look to him as a 
leader and we are all confident that 
under his leadership the agency force 
will accomplish their pledge with all 
ease.” 

The meeting was well attended by 
the company representatives. Addresses 
were made by Governor Robertson, 
Mayor Walton, Actuary T. J. McComb, 
President R. T. Stuart, Insurance Com- 
missioner A. L. Welch and others. Com- 
missioner Welch complimented the 
company upon its success. 











The Verdict of the Great Jury. 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought in 
by the greatest jury in the world—the American 





public. For sixty- 


eight years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation- 


wide reputation. 


Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to 


testify to the faithful and efficient service that it always renders. There 
is no better company to buy from and no better company to sell for. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Canadian Tips On 
Systematic Canvass 


INTELLIGENT 








CONCENTRATION 


Deliver Policies in Person; Satisfy 
Your Client; Make Specialty 
of Your Business 


David Lauer, special agent of the 
Great West Life, Montreal, Canada, 
read a paper on Systematic Canvassing 


at a convention in Northwest Canada 
in which he made these points: 

Systematic Canvassing is the first 
essential of a successful agent. It is 
the one thing which keeps us down on 
our job. There is always a class of 
people making money, figure out which 
it is, and go after it. 

Concentrate, If you insure a banker, 
merchant, lawyer or doctor, immedi- 
ately seek business from others of the 
same class as the case may be, remem- 
ber, example is better than precept. 

Every time you close a sale, take a 
list of your client’s brothers, brothers- 
in-law, cousins, ete., and his intimate 
friends, remember every man has a pal. 

Where at all practical, deliver every 
policy in person; make your client sat- 
isfied; see that he understands his 
policy thoroughly: make him a booster 
for von and your company. 


Canvass your old policyholders at 
least once a year, always remember, 
men who have once bought are the 
easiest to sell again. 

Make your examiner a friend and 
booster. In small towns he is an in 


valuable directory. 

From my point of view, T cannot con- 
ceive or understand how any man finds 
it dificult to find prospects, but the 
man who really and honestly works, six 
hours or more a day, works intelli- 
rently, concentrating his efforts, will 
he the busiest man in any line of bnsi- 
ness. in his vicinity. and also, if his 
work is systematically carried out will 
provide so manv prospects: that he 
will find himself working overtime to 
keen up with his appointments. 

To-day, life insurance salesmanship 
is recognized highly specialized 
business and one in which no success 


as a 


be 


can attained, without technical 
knowledge, expert skill, and persuasive 
personality. 

Any life insurance agent, who is not 
making as many as six good inter- 
views each day, is asleep to his won- 
derful opportunities. 

An interview is defined as a business 
talk; at which the advantages of your 
proposition are explained and _ rate 
quoted. 

Perhaps the most cherished posses- 
sion of the life underwriter, is his in- 
dependence, no factory whistle, ‘sum- 
mons from his warm bed on a frosty 
morning, no time clock necessitates a 


hasty meal, no overbearing foreman 
spurs his flagging energies. 
Now while all this is a cherished 


possession, it is also his greatest dan- 
ger. I believe that of all men the life 
underwriter has the greatest difficulty 
in being honest with himself, and that 
largely on account of his position al- 
ready explained. 

However, I believe that an honest, 
and fair trial of Systematic Canvass- 
ing would so increase your efficiency, 
and your production, that the agency 
manager would be scared to speak 
above his breath to you, for fear to 
offend you. 


HARDISON’S SUCCESSOR 
Recommends Arthur E. Linnell, First 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts for Position 

It is reported that Commissioner 
Hardison, of Massachusetts, has recom- 
mended as his successor Arthur EB. Lin- 
nell, First Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Hardison will retire next 
September because of the age limit. 


Mr. Linnell has been in the service 
of the department for twenty-seven 
years. He is fifty-seven years of age. 

c. 0. D. CASES 
The Bankers Life under new rules 


permits the agent to have sixty days In 
which to deliver a C. O. D. policy, and, 
if he is unable to make a delivery and 
returns the policy for cancellation with- 
in sixty days, he will be charged with 
the medical fee only and will not be 
charged with the short term rates as 
has been the practice heretofore. 





The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 

















Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Necessity 
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TAXATION OF PROCEEDS 





(Continued from page 3) 
the law expressly excludes from gross 
income, the proceeds of life ihsurance 
paid to individual beneficiaries. 

Make Partnership Policies Payable 

to Individuals 

Quite aside, therefore, from any other 
argument, this fact alone warrants the 
belief that the Treasury ruling with re- 
spect to life insurance proceeds paid 
to co-partnerships, will not be sustained 
by the courts. In order to avoid all 
question, however, I would suggest that 
partnership policies should be made 
payable to the surviving partners, as 
individuals, and not to the firm as an 
entity. 

Dividend Distributions 

The Treasury ruling treating so called 
“dividends” or distributions on paid up 
insurance, as income subject to the 
surtax, is based upon the entirely er- 
roneows theory that such “dividends” 
are corporate earnings, like stock divi- 
dends; it ignores the fact that there is 
no distinction between “dividends” on 
paid up insurance and “dividends” on 
premium paying insurance; in both 
cases, they are “refunds” or a retura 
of excess premium payments. Any one 
at all conversant with life insurance 
contracts should know this to be a fact, 
but, in view of the Treasury ruling, I 
hope I shall be pardoned for here tak- 
ing up space in demonstrating it. 

A paid up life insurance contract dif- 
fers in no respect from any other life 
insurance contract, except in the man- 
ner of paying for it; it is merely a 
single premium policy in contradistinc- 
tion to an annual premium policy; each 
is a mathematical equivalent to the 
other. 

After the holder of an annual prem- 
ium participating policy has paid a spec- 
ified number of premiums, he has the 
option of discontinuing further pay- 
ments, and using the cash reserve of 
his policy as a single premium in pur- 
chase of the amount of participating in- 
surance such reserve will buy, at the 
single premium rate per thousand dol- 
lars of insurance for his attained age; 
no medical examination is required 
and, usually. the rate is the net single 
premium rate prescribed in the so called 
“experience tables.” 

In as much as the single premium 
charged is based upon an assumed rate 
of interest to be earned annually by 
the reserve, and the tabular mortality 
cost of insurance, it is obvious that, if 
the actual rate of interest earned by 
the reserve is higher than the assumed 
rate and the actual mortality cost is 
lower than the tabular, in any one 
year, the single premium charged by 
the company and paid in advance by 
the policyholder is an overpayment and 
he is entitled, under the participation 
terms of his contract, to a rebate or 
refund of the excess payment for the 
year in question. 

If, at the time the single premium 
was collected, the actual rate of interest 
earned and the actual cost of mortality 
could have been foreseen and assumed 
in the calculation. the amount of single 
premium charged would have been 
smaller and the policyholder would have 
saved the difference. 

The so-called “dividend” which he 
receives on his paid up policy is, there- 
fore, not a “profit” derived from the 
corporate earnings, as the Treasury 
ruling states, but a repayment of an 
co rcharge; or in the language of para- 
graph 2, subdivision (b), Section 213. 
“a return of premium or premiums paid 
by him under life insurance * * * con- 
tracts,” and is expressly excluded by 
the law from his taxable income. 


Conclusions 


Summing up the whole matter in the 
light of the principles laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in several 
decisions, we find: 

1st. That Congress derives its power 
to impose a direct income tax, solely 


from the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

2nd. That neither Congress, nor the 
Treasury Department, has the power to 
finally determine what shall constitute 
“income” as used in that amendment. 

3rd. That, unless the proceeds of life 
insurance policies can be shown to be 
income in the “ordinary sense of the 
word,” they are not taxable under the 
income tax law. 

4th. That dividends or distributions 
paid on paid up insurance, cannot le- 
gally be taxed as income, despite the 
Treasury ruling to the contrary. 





CONVENTION PROGRAM 





Massachusetts Mutual Agents’ Associa- 
tion to Hold Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting This Month 





The following program has been ar- 
ranged for the twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the Agents’ Association of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, which 
will be held at the home office in 
Springfield, August 19-20: 


Tuesday Afternoon, August 19 

Address: W. F. Wallace president of 
the Agents’ Association. Welcome: 
President W. W. McClench. Discus- 
sions: How te Start the Week Right, 
opened by Harry N. Haven; Can Two 
Agents Working Together Make More 
Than Two Agents Working Apart?, 
opened by L. Brackett Bishop; How to 
Present Propositions to Men of Large 
Means, opened by George M. Parks; 
How to Render Service to Our Clients, 
opened by Henry L. Garic; How to Get 
in Touch with Big Business, opened by 
Norris H. Bokum. 

Wednesday Morning, August 20 

Paper: Vicissitudes of the Secretary’s 
Department, Secretary Wheeler H. Hall. 
Address: Joys of an Examiner, Dr. 
Frank Ring. Ventilation: Disability 
Annuity, Waiver of Premium, Inherit- 
ance and Income Tax, Actuary Charles 
H. Angell. 

Wednesday Afternoon, August 20 

Paper, Second Vice-President Henry 
Loeb; Question Box, in charge of War- 
ren C. Flynn; Address, Frank T. Me- 
Nally; election of officers. 

In addition to the meetings noted 
above, to which every representative of 
the company is invited, there will be a 
special meeting of the women agents in 
the ball-room of the Hotel Kimball at 
half past nine Tuesday morning. At 
this meeting, over which Miss Georgia 
Emery, manager of the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Detroit Agency will preside, 
the special problems of the woman so- 
licitor will be discussed. 

On Wednesday evening the Associa- 
tion Dinner will take place at the Coun- 
try Club, and Thursday will be devoted 
to an outing at the same place. An 
automobile ride for the ladies has been 
arranged for Thursday morning. After 
« trip through Amherst Notch, they will 
return to the club, where they will join 
the men for a buffet luncheon and for 
the sports scheduled to take place in 
the afternoon. 


100 PER CENT GAIN 


During the first six months of 1919 
the agents of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life delivered more than twice as much 
business as was delivered during the 
first half of 1918. The business from 
January 1 to July 1, this year, totaled 
$58,726,857. The total business for the 
entire year of 1916 of the Massachusetts 
Mutnal was $57,125,676. 








“OSLICO” CONVENTION 


The annual agency convention of the 
life and health and accident department 
of the Ohio State Life of Columbus will 
be held at Buckeye Lake, August 21, 22 
and 23. 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 





























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 60 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. S506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 























THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 





Rights and duties are personal. Pleasure and pain are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
and sent them overseas to fight. It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 
The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 
them with other men’s rights. 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
guard. 


Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 
how imperative it becomes. 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 
Life Insurance. 


; The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. Behind each Policy is 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sent Checks By 
20th Century Limited 


AFTERMATH OF BLIMP TRAGEDY 








lilinois Trust & Savings Bank, of 
Chicago, Carried Group Policy in 
Equitable Life 





The advantage of group insurance 
has perhaps never been more strik- 
ingly illustrated than in connection 
with the recent fatal accident which 
occurred in Chicago, in which a burn- 
ing Blimp fell through the roof of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, caus- 
ing a number of deaths. This trust 
company is one of the group insurance 
patrons of the Equitable, between whom 


and the bank there has been this ex- 
change of correspondence: 


N. Y. City, July 22, 
Mr. John J. Mitchell, President, 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, IIl. 

On behalf of the Equitable I extend 
sincere sympathy to you and to your 
directors and members of your staff 
on this tragic occasion. We are thank- 
ful that through the kindly foresight 
of your company we are enabled to 
lighten the financial burdens of the 
families of those of your employees 
whose lives were sacrificed. If you 
will wire us names of those who have 
died we will immediately mail checks 
to you for delivery to the beneficiaries. 
We are instructing our local represen- 
tatives to place themselves completely 
at your service. 

W. A. Day, President. 


1919. 





Chicago, Ill, July 22, 1919. 
W. A. Day, President, 

quitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

We thank you sincerely for your 
telegram of today and appreciate fully 
your desire to serve the families of 
those who were so suddenly taken from 
our midst. The names of the unfortu- 
nate victims to date are: Helen F. 
Berger, Marea Florence, Mary Galla- 
gher, Irene M. Miles, Evelyn Myers, 
James Carpenter, Edward Carl, Otto 
and Joseph Scanlon. We have taken 
the liberty of giving your telegram to 
the press here. Will write you more 
fully later. 

F. T. Haskell, Vice-President. 





July 238, 1919. 
F. T. Haskell, Vice-President, 
Iinois Trust & Savings Co., 
Chicago, Tl, 

I have your wire giving the names 
of your employees who lost their lives 
in Monday’s disaster and have in- 
structed our Group Department to send 
you today on ‘Twentieth Century 
Limited voucher checks in full pay- 
ment amounts due their beneficiaries 
under your Group Insurance Contract 
with Equitable. 

W. A. Day, President. 





George W. Baker has been made 
superintendent of the Worcester Dis- 
trict of the John Hancock Mutual Life. 
He is at present Supervisor of Agen- 
cies, and will enter upon his new duties 
on Monday, August 18. Mr. Baker en- 
tered the service of the John Hancock 
as a clerk. at Buffalo in 1893, became an 
agent in 1898 and was made an inspector 
in 1899. Barly in 1902 he was again 
advanced, this time to the position of 
Home Office Inspector, which he ad- 
ministered with such ability and fidelity 
that he was advanced to be Supervisor 
of Agencies in May, 1905. Mr. Baker’s 
thorough knowledge of the business, 
his enthusiasm, his kindliness and his 
willingness to help, all constituted him 
a tower of strength to the field men of 
the John Hancock wherever his activi- 
ties have been placed. 


Program of American 
Life Convention 


IN OMAHA SEPTEMBER 24, 25, 26 





E. E. Rhodes, of Mutual Benefit, and 
B. D. Flynn, of Travelers, Two 
of the Speakers 





The fourteenth annual convention of 
the American Life Convention will be 
held at the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
Neb., on September 24, 25 and 26, the 
legal section meeting on September 22- 
23. 

The convention will be welcomed by 
Mayor Smith, of Omaha, and W. W. 


Young, vice-president of the North 
American Life, of Omaha, the response 
of the convention to be made by S. W. 
Jameson, president of the United Life & 
Accident. 

The annual address of President Sim- 
mons will be delivered on the afternoon 
of September 24, following which F. P. 
Neal, of Kansas City, will talk on “In- 
vestments.” <A discussion on this sub- 
ject will be led by Charles F. Coffin, 
vice-president of the State Life. The 
commercial and moral desirability of 
war restriction will be handled by W. 
A. Watts, president of the Merchants 
Life, of Des Moines. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, will discuss field 
ethics controlled from the home office, 
his paper to be discussed by Charles 
W. Gold, treasurer of the Jefferson 
Standard. Charles W. Helser, vice- 
president of the West Coast-San Fran- 
cisco, will read a paper on “Educating 
the Public.” “An Institutional Educa- 
tional Campaign” will be explained by 
Minor Morton, vice-president and ag- 
ency manager of the Volunteer State 
Life, of Chattanooga. 

E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, is to deliver an address 
on “Present Day Problems.” John J. 
Cadigan, president of the New World 
Life, and J. A. McAvoy, vice-president 
of the Central State Life, will discuss 
“Stock Life Insurance Companies and 
Their Special Problems.” Benedict D. 
Flynn, of the Travelers, will read a 
paper on “Should Life Companies Gen- 
erally Carry Coverage for Accident and 
Sickness?” 

The concluding paper will be read by 
Thomas W. Vardell, president of the 
Southwestern Life, and will cover this 
subject: “The Mission of Our Organiza- 
tion.” 





MANHATTAN-GRAPHS 
Sell a customer the right kind of 
policy at first, then you won’t have to 
make explanations when you try to sell 
him the second. 





A life insurance contract will not sell 
itself—that is the reason that they still 
send agents around to back up the 
contract. 





Talking premium instead of protec- 
tion is what has cost many a good case 
or turned it over to another agent. 





Don’t get into an argument with your 
prospect, for when you are through he 
will not be convinced and you will be 
further than ever from the application. 





Suiting a policy to the prospect’s 
needs is a good way of convincing him 
that he needs a policy. 





Many a new man in the business 
thinks that he has discovered some 
brand new way of selling insurance, but 
he forgets to put in the attempt—plain 
hard work. 





Agency managers are not named by 
the company on the recommendations 
of their sub-agents. Therefore if an 
agent thinks he can influence the com- 
pany against his manager by expressing 
his opinion, he had better try some 
other line. 


It would be interesting to have avail- 
able statistics of the number of widows 
who influenced their husbands to turn 
down the life insurance agent because 
they wanted to use the money for buy- 
ing a piano or an automobile and a year 
later wished that they had done other- 
wise. 





It is better to do the explaining before 
the policy is delivered, rather than after 
the policyholder has become a claim. 





The agency manager is satisfied when 
an agent is living up to tie best sales- 
manship that is in him—but how few 
agents are in top notch form all the 
time. 





A life insurance policy is a promise 
to pay which is backed up by the strong- 
est security which the world could de- 
mand. 





More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 
Company 


DES MOINES 

















HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The 539 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred ou- 
sand was in dividends, The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 


The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 


W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Azencies 














IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








AS EVERLAS a) 
AS THE HILLS. 7 














is located a big, vigorous, and growing in- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 


Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 


Friday by 


W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. Schram, Associate 
Editor. The address of the officers is 


the office of this newspaper. Telephone 


2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 


DWELLING LOSSES 

It is interesting to note that while in 
number of fires in New York State 
defective chimneys and flues came sev- 
enth in the list the amount of losses 
from these causes was second, amount- 
ing to $635,650. This indicates that the 
dwelling house losses from these causes 
are generally heavier than from other 
causes, except those caused by “matches- 


smoking.” The records of the Actuarial 
Bureau of the National Board show 


that during 1917 New York City had 


the largest total of dwelling house 
fires, in number 27,152, representing 


49.7 per cent of all the fires in the 
state, with a loss of $6,153,600. Sta- 
tistics show that there were 232,021 
dwelling house fires representing a loss 
of $66,166,420. 

It is clear that while the heaviest 
fire losses are from manufacturing 
plants and _ business properties, the 
greatest number occur in dwellings. 
Fires in dwellings from other causes 
include 6,583 from matches and smok- 
ing, with a resultant loss of $713,479. 
Open lights stood second in point of 
numbers with 3,259 fires, entailing a 
loss of $167,914, There were 2,420 fires 
from electricity, which does not include 
those from small heating and other 
devices. These fires were responsible 
for a property loss of $309,227. The 
losses from lightning were $358,868, 
while a loss of $439,250 was caused by 
stoves, boilers and furnaces and their 
fixtures. 





WHEN LEGISLATORS MAY LAUGH 

Without waiting for the menace of 
social health insurance to assume any 
more serious proportions than at pres- 
ent for the mutual casualty companies, 
they have appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate and report concerning the re- 
lation to mutual casualty insurance of 
this form of protection. The mutual 
casualty companies have no direct in- 
terest in health insurance but they be- 
lieve that the social health insurance 


movement indicates a political tendency 
that should not be ignored. 

During the meeting of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, in Boston, it was again demon- 
strated that insurance men generally 
have not given to social insurance the 


study it deserves. One company repre- 
sentative said that he was asked by a 
member of his state legislature for in- 
formation regarding this state health 
insurance and he found that he could 
not give the law maker the facts de- 
sired. 

The insurance men have time 
again been urged by the insurance press 
to familiarize themselves with this prop- 
aganda and be prepared to talk in- 
telligently about it. Volumes of ma- 
terial by competent insurance men have 
been published in the leading insurance 
papers concerning it, yet much of it ap- 
pears to have gone over the heads of 
the very men who would lose most were 
it to win public favor and become estab- 


and 


lished. 

When a legislator seeks advice from 
an active insurance man and finds that 
there is none of real value forthcom- 
ing he loses respect for the insurance 
profession. He can go back to his com- 
mittee and truthfully say that the in- 
surance men themselves are not on the 
job; that they not studying this 
problem and that the only thing to do 
is start something and wake them up. 
Then something is started and the in- 
surance men begin looking about for 
some Moses to light them through the 
dark places. 


are 


WILL ENTER CASUALTY FIELD 
Norwich Union So Decides and Will 
Have $1,000,000 Company in 
New York 

As forecast following the visit to this 
country of R. Y. Sketch of the Norwich 


Union, that company will enter the 
casualty and surety field with a $1,- 
000,000 organization called the Norwich 
Union Indemnity. W. G. Falconer, now 
assistant secretary of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity will be general 


manager. Mr. Falconer began his in- 
surance cureer with the General Acci- 
dent in Scotland. He later went to 
Canada for that company and also 
served it in Australia. Then he came 
to the United States to handle the 


General’s claims and from there went 
to the Hartford. 


APPOINT J. H. GWINN 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
announces the appointment of J. H. 
Gwinn of Chicago, as special agent for 
Western Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh. Mr. Gwinn’'s field 
education was acquired during many 
years of service for the Western de- 
partment of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company and as state agent for that 
company for Wisconsin. He is amply 
qualified to handle the Niagara’s  in- 
creasing business in the important field 
assigned to him, 





A. J. Lynch, who has taken the New 
York State special agency for the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, is a for- 
mer Fidelity & Deposit man. He un- 
derstands casualty and surety lines par- 
ticularly well and is known as a man of 
pleasing personality. After leaving the 
Fidelity & Deposit Mr. Lynch was in 
the brokerage field in New York with 
the Maritime Service Corporation. 


Henry Evans, president of the Con- 
tinental, has sold all of his stock in the 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, and re- 
signed from its directorate, being dis- 
satisfied with its management. 





REVOKES LICENSE 
Commissioner Donaldson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, has revoked the license of H. H. 
Campbell, of Altoona, Pa., on a rebate 
allegation. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





WARREN M. HORNER 


Warren M. Horner, of the Metropoli- 
tan Life in Minneapolis and Chicago, 
and formerly general agent of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust in a large territory, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
written a book, which will bear the title 
“My Twenty-Five Years in Life Insur- 
ance,” and which will be published by 
the J.B. Lippincott Company, probably 
in January. Some time ago Mr. Horner 
wrote a book on “Training For a Life 
Insurance Agent,” which has been wide- 


ly quoted and has proved helpful to 
many an agent. In the forthcoming 
volume Mr. Horner gives a most illu- 


minating draft on his experiences from 
which he makes pertinent deductions. 
It is a frank portrayal of his experiences 
as a producer and manager, a book en- 
tirely different from any which has here- 
tofore been published, and one which 
other agents can read with much bene- 
tit to themselves as in the long run there 
is no inspiration which compares with 
that derived from noting the actual ex- 
periences of successful men. Mr. Horn- 
er’s chronicle begins with the day he 
went into the office as a life insurance 
reneral agent and asked him for a job. 
The Eastern Underwriter has been 
given permission to reproduce some ex- 
tracts from the velume, which it will 
do in succeeding weeks. Not every 
master of salesmanship is so well qual- 
ified with his pen as Mr. Horner. The 
publication of his book will be awaited 
with interest. 
ok Ab us 

E. R. Belmont was recently elected 
comptroller of the Hartford Fire. He 
has been performing many of the duties 
of the office in the past and has demon- 
strated his ability to take entire charge 
of the work. His duties will include the 
supervision of all matters having to do 
with the accounting, auditing and statis- 
tical divisions of the Hartford’s busi- 
ness at the home office and at its sev- 
eral departmental offices. 

s 2 6 

Thomas Monaghan who has been ap- 
pointed president of the new Texas In- 
spection Bureau, has been with the 
Phoenix of London for the last twenty- 
seven years, and has been their rep- 
resentative in Texas all that time. Be- 
fore that he was with the North British 
& Mercantile. “Tom,” as he is known, 
has always been prominent in Texas in- 
surance circles and was at one time 
Most Loyal Gander, of the Loyal Order 
of the Blue Goose. Mr. Monaghan is at 
present visiting the New York office of 
the Phoenix. 

* #* 

William R. Pearce has succeeded 
Henry A. Mayfarth as treasurer of the 
National Automobile Mutual Casualty, 





New York. Mr. Pearce is a Brooklyn 
banker who was formerly in the State 
Banking Department. He was also in 
the financial department of the Sperry 
& Hutchinson Company. Bernard M. 
Norcross and Charles F. Hollwedel have 
been added to the board. Mr. Norcross 
is assistant secretary of the Citizens 
Commercial Trust Co., Buffalo, and Mr. 
Holiwedel is president of the Kendall 
Evaporated Products Co., Kendall and 
Rochester, N. Y. 


a a co 
Henry W. Gennerich, general agent of 
the Guardian Life of America, com- 


pleted his fifth year with that company 
on July 13. Speaking of Mr. Genne- 
rich’s work, “Service,” the company’s 
publication. says: “Those who have 
watched the list of leading personal 
producers during these years bave some 
idea of Mr. Gennerich’s record, although 
it is not generally known that in five 
years he has paid for over $5,000,000 of 
new business, more than $4,000,000 be- 
ing issued by this company, all of which 
he produced personally. Usually the 
man who writes a large volume of busi- 
ness closes a great many large cases, 
which boosts the size of his average 
policy, but when you consider the fact 
trat Mr. Gennerich’s average policy is 
$5,600 you get some idea of the effort 
necessary to make a record such as his. 
Another notable point about his busi- 
ness is the fact that it doesn’t have the 
‘lapsitis.. It stays sold.” 
* + * 

George K. Trask, chief examiner for 
the Western department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, in charge of Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Ontario, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, has been in the service of 
the Fireman’s Fund for 38 years. It 
was in August, 1881 that he signed his 
first salary receipt in the capacity of 
an office boy, and the intervening years 
have all been spent with that com- 
pany. He has the noteworthy record of 
having missed scarcely a day’s work in 
all that time. 

* * od 

Dr. Horace J. Howk, physician in 
charge of the Metropolitan Life Sani- 
tarium, at Mount McGregor, N. Y., will 
be associated with the staff of instruc- 
tors at the Albany Medical College, and 
will conduct a series of clinics and lec- 
tures on tuberculosis during the col- 
lege year which opens September 22. 

% oo * 

John E. Ahern, secretary of the acci- 
dent department of the Travelers, is at 
Block Island, Rhode Island, on his vaca- 
tion. Last summer Mr. Ahern re- 
mained at his desk, and this is his first 
vacation in two years. The Travelers 
was short handed at the home office 
last summer because so many repre- 
sentatives were in the service. 

. . a 

Miss Katharine Agnes Hoey, daughter 
of Mrs. John Hoey of No. 65 Central 
Park West, New York City, was mar- 
ried this week to Joseph Amedee Boil- 
lin, a prominent merchant of Clarkes- 
ville, Tenn. The ceremony was _ per- 
formed at the Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, 59th Street and Columbus Av- 
enue, by a brother of the bride, the 
Rev. Peter E. Hoey, C. S. P., formerly 
Chaplain of the 107th Infantry, 27th Di- 
vision, U.S. A. Miss Jane M. Hoey was 
her sister’s bridesmaid and Joseph Ab- 
bott, of Washington, was best man. 
The bride was given in marriage by her 
brother, James J. Hoey, vice-president 
of the Continental, and former assembly- 
man. During the nuptial mass, which 
immediately followed the marriage cere- 
mony, the famous Paulist choristers 
sang many beautiful selections. Later 
a wedding breakfast was served at the 
Hotel Plaza. 





The National Automobile Mutual Cas- 
ualty, New York, is giving a 90 day 
guaranty on all collision repair work. 
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Auto Commissions 
Western Difficulty 


CADILLAC 





LINE INCIDENTAL 





Situation Resembles Unrest in Eastern 
Field Which is Now Nearing 
Solution 





It was only in a casual way that the 
Cadillac line in Cleveland entered into 
the discussion of the automobile rates, 
rules and practices in Chicago. The 
scope of the controversy is much broad- 
er than relates to any particular line. 
It seems that while the British & For- 
eign Marine got the line away from the 
Automobile of Hartford and admits that 


its representative at Cleveland acted 
under a misapprehension of the rules 
governing the risk, the company has 
shown no immediate disposition to re- 
linquish the line now that the whole 
subject has been thoroughly aired. 
However, it has not said that it would 
not get off. 

The situation in the West is very 


much like that which has existed in the 
East, particularly centering about 
Syracuse and Rochester. In the West- 
ern formerly excepted cities, notably 
Denver, Kansas City and Omaha, a 
large number of agents are still receiv- 
ing 25 per cent instead of 20 as provided 
under the new rules. There has been 
less disposition to follow the new rule 
in the West than in the East where the 
commission situation is in far better 
shape from the standpoint of the Con- 
ference management than it is in the 
West. The Western difficulty is one of 
commissions rather than anything else. 
Some Satisfied 

Some of the Western agents are satis- 
fled with 20 per cent, even in a city the 
size of Chicago. They recognize that 
there is a wide difference between the 
average premium on a car and one on a 
dwelling and the car transaction nets 
the agency much more in commissions, 
with no more expense or work. If, how- 
ever, the companies are willing to give 
such agents 25 per cent they will of 
course take it. 

The argument is advanced that the 
agents in the smaller cities overesti- 
mate their brokerage business. They 
point to their volume of automobile 
premiums, on which they have been get- 
ting 25 per cent and then claim that 
20 per cent of that has to go to brokers, 
whereas it is very likely that only a 
small portion of the business is received 
from brokers and instead is placed di- 
rect. 

On the other hand some general ag- 
ents wish to employ solicitors to get 
automobile business and they claim they 
cannot afford to do this on 20 per cent. 


FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Right to Subrogation 
May Be Extended 





WOULD IGNORE TWO-YEAR LIMIT 





Merchants Seeking Relief From Condi- 
tions Stipulated in Uniform Bill 
of Lading 





If the Merchants’ Association of New 
York is successful in eliminating or ex- 
tending the two year limitation period 
for suing freight carriers, for damage to 
goods in transit the subrogation rights 
of insurance companies writing trans- 
portation business may be increased. 

Section 3 of the conditions contained 

in the uniform bill of lading provides 
that as a condition precedent to recov- 
ery, claims for loss, damage or injury 
shall be presented within six months 
after delivery of the property, or in case 
of failure to make delivery, then within 
six months after a reasonable time has 
elapsed ; and there is the further pro- 
vision that suits for recovery shall be 
brought within two years. 
: Carriers have been declining the claims 
in question by the advice of counsel, 
based upon decisions rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama Railroad versus the Blish Milling 
Company, and the case of Phillips 
versus the Grand Trunk Railroad. 

Counsel for carriers now hold that 
under these decisions a carrier cannot 
lawfully waive a valid defense which 
it might have to a claim upon which 
the two year period has elapsed, not- 
withstanding the fact that as a condi- 
tion precedent to recovery, the claims 
had been presented against carriers 
within the prescribed period of six 
months. 

Contention to Be Opposed 

A formal complaint has been brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission involving the two year condi- 
tion as contained in the uniform bill of 
lading and the Merchants’ Association 
in the interest of its members and the 
public has filed a petition to be allowed 
to intervene in such proceedings. 

Insurance companies have many 
claims pending against express com- 
panies, in some cases companies that 
are going out of business. Many of 
these are nearing the two year limit 
during which suit may be brought. Also 
certain express companies have claims 
against-insurance companies under lia- 
bility policies and in both instances 
these claims are being held up. 





AGENCY DISCONTINUED 
The Philadelphia agency of the Gil- 
lespie-Pye-Gray Company for the Fire- 
man’s Fund has been discontinued. 




















THE AUTOMOBILE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE 
TORNADO 
RENTS 
PROFITS 
HULLS 
CARGOES 
FLOATERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,2 16,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


LINES WRITTEN 


MARINE WAR RISK 

WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 
LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 


Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 














Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE— 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


100 William Street, New York City 


PHOENIX 


(Established 1782) 


FIRE 


HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Percival Beresford, Manager 
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Lancashire 


Fire Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


MARINE AND FIRE 
| 80 MAIDEN LANE, 
| 


NEW YORK 























LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Telephones: John 63-64-65 


United British Ins. Co., Ltd. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 


NEW YORK CITY 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





General Motors 
In Brokerage Field 


CONTROLS LARGE CAR OUTPUT 





Extensive Plan to Handle Insurance 
On All Automobiles Sold 
On Instalments 





The General Exchange Corporation, 
Broadway and 57th Street, New York, 
has been licensed as a broker to trans- 
act all lines of insurance. This cor- 
poration is an offshoot of the General 
Motors Corporation and the General Fi- 
nance Corporation, which controls a 
line of cars totaling in the neighborhood 
of 600,000 output a year. This line of 
ears embraces the Cadillac, Reo, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Chevrolet and the 


G. M. C. truck. 
Looking for Companies 

The General Finance Corporation was 
organized to finance the sale of these 
cars on the installment plan. Then the 
idea of having a brokerage arrange- 
ment by which the insurance could be 
handled resulted in the organization of 
the General Exchange Corporation to 
act as the brokerage end of the busi- 
ness. There is some speculation as to 
what companies, both fire and casualty, 
will handle this business through the 
General Exchange Corporation. Some 
companies do not want the business as 
they think more of their agency plant 
than to let a brokerage corporation 
affiliated with the selling and financing 
end of the automobile business come be 
tween them and their agents. 

The rules of the Automobile Under- 
writers’ Conference are that persons 
engaged in the selling of automobiles 
shall not be given agencies for fire 
companies and that Conference mem- 
bers shall not accept business from 
those channels. One feature of this 
General Exchange Corporation plan is 
that its personnel would not be com- 
posed of the same ones who are selling 
automobiles. It is evidently assumed 
that all the machines sold on the install- 
ment plan and financed by the General 
Finance Corporation could be insured in 
the General Exchange Corporation at 
least for the first year, after which it 
remains to be seen how much of this 
business would revert to regular insur- 
ance agents and brokers. It is also 
possible that the General Exchange 
Corporation might insure quite a num- 
ber of cars that are bought outright. 
The automobile selling organization 
would simply turn the insurance over 
to the brokerage organization. Some 
prominent insurance men in Detroit and 
Wilmington are interested in the prop- 
osition. The General Motors Corpora- 
tion is closely connected with the du- 
Ponts, also of Wilmington. 

* * ” 
Check Alteration Line Brisk 

Check alteration insurance is becom- 
ing more popular. One New York office 
that has a man specializing on this line 
wrote the Western Union Telegraph 
offices throughout the country for a 
premium of over $700. Liggett’s Drug 
Stores 1s another big line recently writ- 
ten. The Borden milk company is an- 
other. 

* ” oe 
Watching Oil Situation 

A New York brokerage view of the 
oil business is that those companies 
which stood aloof from it and looked 
with misgiving at those which were 
writing oil lines liberally, are now 
scrambling to get this business at ridic- 
ulous rates. 

The brokers claim that the com- 
panies which had the courage to write 


oil in the Southwest have not done so 


badly with it and the other companies 
ae hoped that the pent ones Be EW Y 6) 4 at Ss TA T E D E od A R a M E he T 


vould tire of ir bargai f I . 
a ee eer aan ee SUPERIORFIRE OF PA. REPUBLIC FIRE OF PA. 
Finding that they could not be tired CAPITAL FIRE OF N..H, . GEORGIA HOME OF:GA: 


out the more conservative companies ; ‘ 
entered the field and are now writing PERCY B. DUT TON, Manager, ROCHESTER 
risks for one per cent, which previously : : : . 

were bringing four or more per cent. 
Meanwhile, the first companies to write — 
the business are simply biding their 
time and will be ready to accept risks 


again just as soon as there is a stiffen- SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
ing in raies, it being held that the pres- 














ent situation cannot long survive. 
* * * 100 William Street GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 
Foreign Branches Bonded FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
A $100,000 blanket bond on_ the Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business Phones John 1167, 1168 


American Bankers Association Form, 
has been taken by the Park Union For- 

















eign Banking Corporation, New York, 
covering all its employes in the United . + 
States, China and Japan. There are National Fire Insurance Company 
three branches of the corporation in OF HARTFORD, CONN 
Japan and three in China. This is one ‘ ; 3 
of the tirst blanket bonds written in Statement January 1, 00, 0 Bow Tock Snemrance Department 
this country covering employes in China Capital Stock, all Pa cn ao sapewige piesa $2,000,000.00 
and Japan. Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- ee 
*“ * * ne. iene aS ere earn 12,099,026.56 
Exhibiting the Brokers Unsettled Losses and other Claims.................cccccccccceee 2,639,627.17 | 

Carl P. Tobey, official interior deco- Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..............c.cee0e 4,518,138.12 
rator for the Metropolitan Branch of the Total Assets January 1, 1919........... $21,256,791.85 
Globe Indemnity, has just finished a , : : APRN eas oe ee 
series of character sketches showing H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President CC. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
some-of the Street's illustrious brokers G. H. Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
in action. These notables are shown SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. Tre rrre sy -$5,980,020.79 











under glass at the counter and include 
lifelike portrayals of Lester Straus, of 
Fox & Pier; Shaw, of Brinkerhoff- rf 
Jordan Co.; Lawrence, of John C. Paige | 29..6 pe 
& Co.; DeWitt Stern, “Jimmy,” of $ 
White-Ball Co. and Sam Moskowitz. 
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Just : 
ioeiiumee THE HANOVER 
Man”— FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


the open sesame Incorporated 1652 


to every courtesy 

aah The real strength of an insurance com- 
within our power. pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
The following names have been added 
to the list of New York brokers who 
have received their certificates: Joseph 
L. Abrahams, John H. Butt, Charles A. 
Cutler, Joseph A. Jordan, Jacob Jospe, . 
Samuel J. Lewis, Jacob Lipshitz, Albert eee 














A. Mayer, Cornelius O’Leary, Jr., Jacob Room with de- the security of its selicy. 
Rosenzweig and George B. Turrell. tached bath $1.50 R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
ihe a's en Ned and $2.00 FRED. gi, HUBBARD, Vice-President 
o Be , Secretary 
ming “8 py ee el —» Private bath $2.50 WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
James J. Boland & Co. are fortunate 
and $3.00 HOME OFFICE 


n securing the services of Wallace C. 


Maxfield, who won fame in the Inter- BREVOORT Hotel Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


allied Games held at the Pershing Stad- 


ium in Paris. Mr. Maxfield was a Insurance Headquarters NEW YORK 
Second Lieut. in ithe Tank Corps and MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle now 6 cine. Game 
ras i Trance . sar. es » Gener: ents 
Ww rel in , . r ance for one ye ar ; In the CHICAGO Metropolitan Dee 
interallied games Lieut. Maxfield won LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 

. . 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 


the third prize in the shot put, and 
was presented with a medal, and was 
congratulated personally by General __ 


Pershing. 
JAMES H. EPWORTH 
J. O. APPEL’S ARTICLE NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
J. O. Appel, secretary of Colville & NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
Co., Bayonne, N. J., has an article on FIRST 
“Co-Insurance vs. High Cost of Living’ ad CLINTOS StEEEt E ” a { 
in the Bayonne “Times” of a recent Phone Market 6536 SERVIC Phone John 4560 
issue. 
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ADEQUA | SATI 
FACILITIcs | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SATFACTION 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 








LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“Mopping Up” After 
Insurance Agents 
CALLS WORK 


Trade Paper Making Capital Out of 
Alleged Discrepancies in Policy 
Writing 


“BLUNDERLAND” 





An enterprising Western trade jour- 
nal is making a feature of what it calls 
its insurance inspection department. 
It claims to have inspected over $6,- 
300,000 worth of insurance for mer- 
chants. No doubt this is a good thing 
for the trade journal and is advertising 
it well among tradesmen, but it is cer- 
tainly regrettable that the insurance 
business should be subjected to any 
such inspection by outside parties, es- 
pecially if it should be proved that 
such inspection is not absolutely nec- 
essary. The trade journal claims that 
it is conducting this inspection depart- 
ment because it “found that fire insur- 
ance conditions among the merchants 
were in such a deplorable state.” Then 
the paper goes on to explain its reasons 
for organizing the department as fol- 
lows: 

Lawyers Not Useful 

“We found it necessary to organize 
this department for several reasons. 
First, the policies of the merchants 
were found to be in a bad condition, 
with poor coverage of property, and 
limited permits to waive the clauses in 
the policy which are detrimental and 
dangerous to the insured. Second, the 
merchant had no access to any fire in- 
surance experts, and had to rely upon 
the local agents of the insurance com- 
pany to grant them the coverage and 
protection they needed. The fire in- 
surance experts were practically all in 
the employ of the fire insurance in- 
terests, and were among the highest 
paid men in the country. The mer- 
chants had no access to these experts, 
nor could they afford to pay the price 
for the advice if they could get in touch 
with them. Third, the local lawyers 
knew very little more about fire insur- 
ance matters than the merchant did 
himself. The lawyer was no authority 
on insurance matters, and without such 
a specialist to give this advice, the 
merchants might just as well leave 
their insurance in the hands of their 
local agents.” 

Advertising Not Helpful 

Then the trade paper “went to it” on 
the assumption that a sufficient volume 
of this inspection business could be 
had to warrant the maintenance of its 
department by charging a small fee to 
each merchant, and to quote the paper 
“look over his fire and tornado insur- 
ance policies and put them in the right 
kind of shape.” It is significant that 
this inspection department has been in 
existence for about six months, and 
throughout its campaign the trade paper 
has referred to the movement as “its 
experience in Blunderland.” 

Recently the paper received the fol- 
lowing letter from one of the large 
fire companies: 

“A copy of your publication for May, 
1919, carrying your article, ‘Our Ex- 
perienc? in Blunderland,’ has been 
called to the writer’s attention, and we 
take this opportunity of offering to the 
expert in charge of your insurance 
matters the facilities of this organiza- 
tion, and will be glad indeed to do 
anything we can along this line to 
further the cause of correctly drawn 
Insurance contracts and the movement 
that is now sweeping over the country 
looking to the reduction of the tremen- 
dous fire waste. 

“The writer is quite sure that. if we 
could get together on this publication, 
there are many ways in which the 
‘Hartford’ can help ‘The Merchants 
Trade Journal’ in its efforts to wipe out 
the blunders that creep into insurance 
matters largely because of lack of care 
and knowledge.” 

Just how much good the trade paper 


is doing its readers by showing the 
alleged discrepancies in their fire poli- 
icies it is impossible to judge. Like- 
wise it is hard to measure just how 
much harm is being done the fire in- 
surance business by creating the gen- 
eral impression that the business as a 
whole deserves to be designated as 
“Blunderland.” If the fire business 1s 
so poorly managed by the agents who 
bind the risks that a trade paper can 
make a good thing by “mopping up” 
after the agents the situation is worthy 
of the attention of executives generally. 
Merchants Voice Approval 

Here are excerpts from some letters 
received by the trade paper from mer- 
chants it has served: 

“About a month ago, we received our 
insurance policies with report and an- 
alysis of each policy after your inspec- 
tion of same, and we wish to assure you 
that we feel that it was the best invest- 
ment we have ever made, We have 
the feeling of confidence that we have 
full fire protection, whereas before we 
never knew whether we had ample pro- 
tection or not.” This letter was re- 
ceived from an Iowa merchant who had 
about $20,000 insurance. 

Another merchant in Nebraska who 
had $30,000 worth of fire and tornado 
insurance, writes as follows: “We want 
you to know that we are more than 
pleased with the results we obtained 
Ly having your ‘nsurance inspection 
department audit our fire insurance pol- 
icies. ‘They were in a terrible condition 
and if we had had a fire, we would 
have had « large amount of trouble in 
collecting money on our policies. For 
the small sum that this service costs, 
we cannot see how any merchant who 
carries fire insurance can afford to be 
without it, and the profection that it 
gives. Anyone who wants to know 
more about this service may feel free 
to write us.” 

Another lowa merchant with $90,000 
insurance says: “We received policies 
back and have had changes made = 
suggested. We are much pleased with 
the insurance service and feel at last 
that our policies actually protect us. 
Thanking you for prompt service ren- 
dered, we are.” 

The merchants of this country have 
for so long tuken for granted that their 
fire and tornado insurance policies 
were all right, that it is hard some- 
times to convince them that their pol- 
icies are far from being in a good con- 
dition. And this can be said about 99 
per cent of the merchants of this coun- 
try. Out of over $6,000,000 worth of 
policies sent to us during tae last six 
months, there has not been a single 
bunch that hess not contained some 
vital defects, the correction of which 
more than justified the expense of this 
service. Something is always found 
wrong with all of them. If it isn’t one 
thing, it is another. And usually it is 
a good many things. 

Service Thought Necessary 

Commenting upon 
the trade paper says: 

“It was not until after very extensive 
investigations that we came to the con- 
clusion that this service was a very 
necessary one for the merchants of this 
country, and the experience we have 
had in looking over the insurance pol- 
icies of merchants from every section 
of the country during the last six 
months, convinces us that this conclu- 
sion was far from wrong. In matters 
of coverage, and permits, and co-in- 
surance, etc., etc., we have found that 
the insurance was in a very dangerous 
condition, and the merchants to whom 
we have reported these conditions, 
have fully realized the defective condi- 
tion of their policies and have appre- 
ciated the efforts of our actuaries in 
getting their insurance in shape. 

“It is because of these discoveries 
that we ourselves would have hardly 
believed several months ago, that we 
bring to our readers each month these 
articles concerning their fire and tor- 
nado insurance. It is to bring our 
readers to a realization of the fallacy 
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The Principle of Self-Determination 


Translated from the realm of 
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principle of self-determination 
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| American insurance, will choose 
THE CONTINENTAL for his 
Company. 
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of the supposition that their insurance 
is all right in every respect, that we 
bring you the results of our investiga- 
tions and experiences since instituting 
the insurance inspection department. 

“A fire insurance policy is the most 
technical contract written, Are your 
fire policies correctly drawn, and do 
they give you the protection for which 
you are paying?” 


FIELD MEN SEE TEST 

Several of the special agents for the 
Phoenix of London and some of the 
office men witnessed a demonstration of 
the Lowe Automatic Door Release, at 
the offices of the Automatic Sprinkler 
Co. of America. This demonstration 
was conducted by Mr. Lowe the in- 
ventor and Mr. Hamilton the chief en- 
gineer of the company. This device 
operates on the speed-of-rise-in-tempera- 
ture method, and is independent of the 
original temperature at the place of in- 
stallment. After this had been thor- 
oughly explained to the visiting under- 
writers, a demonstration of the Sypho 
Chemical system was given and the 
method of distribution explained by Mr. 
Dodge, the manager. All the men were 
keenly interested, as was indicated by 
the numerous inquiries they made. 
Among those present were Charles D. 
Hubbard, of Pennsylvania; Thomas A. 
Monaghan, of Texas; Joseph Galem, of 
Oklahoma; William A, Page, New York 
suburban special agent, and William 
Ohlhaver. ‘There were also several 
company men from the sprinkler de- 
partment, among them George and 
Harry Von Der Leith and Mr. Curtis. 


FIVE YEAR VACANCY PERMIT 

A large fire insurance company in 
New York has received a daily report 
covering on a hotel building written for 
the term of five years. Attached to the 
daily was a vacancy permit for five 
years. Vacant hotel business never has 
been popular and the company lost no 
time in ordering the policy canceled. 


NEW LOCK LIST READY 





Automobile Protective Devices Approved 
and Machines on Which They 
May Be Used 


A revised list of approved automo- 
bile locks has been issued by the Na- 
Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference. The new locks appearing on 
the list are the “Lazear,” “F. O. B. 
Combination,” “Kode.” “Scott Teleca- 
tor.” The complete list follows, giving 
the name of the lock and the machine 
or machines for which it is approved. 

“Neutralock,” “Johnson,” “K & §8” 
and “Buick Positive Transmission”; all 
except Fords and other automobiles 
such as Overlands, Studebaker (prev- 
ious to 1918 models) and Willys-Knight 
where transmission gears may be 
thrown by manual operation of the push 
rods independently of the gear shift 
lever. 

“Paige,” “Trosien”; Paige-Detroit. 
Chevrolet, Dort, Oakland and Scripps- 
Booth. 

“Moss 
Fords. 

“Nulock,” 

“Perry,” all automobiles. 


tional 


Combination,” “Lazear”; 


“Mueller” and “Safeguard,” “Secur- 
ity” and “U. S. Safety”: Fords. 

“Relco” and “Monarch”; all except 
Fords. 


“F. O. B. Combination”; all automo- 


biles having steering housing, except 
Fords. 
“Esco,” “Scott Telecator”; all auto- 


mobiles. 

“Reo Blacolock”; Reos. 

“K. W.,” “Christie,” “Defender,” “De- 
troit Cartridge,” “Goodrich Lockswitch” 
and “Syracuse”; Fords. 

“Kode”; all automobiles employing 
Connecticut ignition system. 

The new list also provides that Mas- 
terlocks bearing the label of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories are acceptable for 
credit when installed. 
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C. J. Stephan 
To Be With Sun 


IN CHARGE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Young Underwriter With Automobile 
of Hartford to Take New Place 
September 1 


Cc. J. Stephan, who will after Septem 
ber 1 have charge of the automobile de- 
partment of the Sun and the Patriotic, 
is now assistant superintendent in the 
home office of the Automobile of Hart 
ford 

All his insurance experience has been 
with that company whose employ he 
entered as a stenographer. He became 
secretary to H. R. Clough, who was 
until recently at the head of the auto- 
mobile business of the Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies, of which the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford is one. Mr. Stephan 
has developed into a capable automobile 
underwriter, in the true sense of the 
word, and is so regarded by a number 
of men well versed in the requirements 
of a position as head of a fire company’s 
automobile department. 

When automobile conditions became 
acute in Missouri Mr. Stephan was sent 
there to handle the situation, which was 
a particularly annoying one at the 
time. He has done considerable fiela 
work for his company. 

Having been for so long associated 
with Mr. Clough, Mr. Stephan is more 
than usually familiar with Conference 
details Mr. Clough was one of the 
most active company men in the Con- 
ference and he is known the country 
over ag an able automobile insurance 
executive. Mr. Stephan is about twenty- 
eight years old. 


GETTING SURCHARGE DATA 

Some sixty companies have not yet re- 
plied to the questions asked by the New 
York Insurance Department in connec- 
tion with the investigation of the ten 
per cent surcharge Another nearing 
is to be held August 4. It is possible 
that before that time the fire companies 
will be invited to meet with the com- 
missioners to present any additional 
views they may have so that matters 
will be expedited as much as possible 
when the August 4 meeting convenes. 


Re-Insurance Case in Supreme Court 


SUIT OVER WIRE 
Trust Company Says Warehouse Com- 
pany Did Not Take Out 
Insurance as Agreed 
The Scandinavian Trust Co., New 
York, has sued the Jarvis Warehouse 
Co. in the Federal Court, charging the 
trust company with having failed to 
take out fire insurance for a balance of 
some $10,000 worth of galvanized wire, 
so that it was not covered by insurance 
when $3,000 worth of the wire was de- 
troyed bv fire. 


In December, 1917, the Jarvis com- 
pany agreed to store for the trust com- 
pany about 855 bundles. They took 
out an insurance policy on this as 
agreed, Later, the warehouse people re- 
ceived 570 bundles, worth over $3,000, 
but did not tell the trust company 
about it; nor take out the insurance, 


and when the lot was destroyed by fire 
and the trust company learned the facts 
it started suit. 


ORGANIZING PHILADELPHIA 


The committee in charge of perfect- 
ing a permanent organization of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Agents’ Asso- 


ciation, composed of Robert M. Coyle of 
R. M. Coyle & Co., Albert G. Hare of 
Hare & Chase and Walter J. Chase of 
Henry W, Brown & Co. have succeeded 
in obtaining the coalition of all agencies 
representing fire and marine companies 


writing in that territory automobile 
fire, theft, collision and property dam- 
age risks. Active operations will be 


inaugurated by the association, placing 


companies and agents on a mutually 
satisfactory and agreeably working 


basis, as soon as the plan adopted by 
the association is approved by the Phil- 
adelphia committee of the Eastern Au 
tomobile Conference. 

F. D. YOUNG MADE SPECIAL 

Frank D. Young has been appointed 
special agent for Ohio, 1epresenting the 
Svea and the Hudson. Mr. Young start- 
ed with the Minnesota Fire & Marine, 
roing from there to the Hare General 
Agency in Florida and then to the Pit's- 
burgh Underwriters. The Svea and the 
Hudson kave not been represented in 
Ohio for the past year and a half and 
Mr. Young’s appointment concludes the 
re-adjustment that they have been mak- 
ing in their western department 


(Continued from page 1) 


tain an amount of insurance on the 
identical property herein described and 
upon which the re-insurance is effected 
above all the re-insurance equal to 
the amount of this policy, and, failing 
to do so, this company shall not be 
liable for a greater amount than that 
retained by said re-insured company.” 
Say Clause Was Cancelled 

It is alleged that this clause was can- 
celled by a further printed form pasted 
over the same and was not observed by 
the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania until after the demand 
upon the State of Pennsylvania, and the 
policy was received by them inadver- 
tently and with no notice of this clause, 
which is inconsistent with the descrip- 
tion of the re-insurance. 

A fire occurred in Omaha, Neb., on 
May 20, 1917, and the Plymouth com- 
pany sustained a loss of $198.66. The 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania alleges that it paid this 
loss and presented proof of loss to the 


Prussian National, stating the $80,000 
primary insurance, and demanding 
50/80th of the loss. The Prussian Na- 


tional paid its quota, and, the State of 
Pennsylvania alleges, thereby waived all 
limitation. The Plymouth company’s 
policy was then reinstated. 

On August 26, 1917, a fire at Boston 
destroyed some of the Plymouth com- 
pany’s property, and a loss of $6,864 
was paid. The State of Pennsylvania 
then demanded of the Prussian National 


$4,290, or 50/80th of the loss, which the 
latter refused to pay on the ground that 
its liability was limited by the retention 
clause before cited. It alleges that this 
retention clause was inserted by mis- 
take or fraud and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania received it by inadvertence or 
mistake, and no knowledge of its inser 
tion was possessed by it, and it asks for 
the 50/80th share of the lass, with in- 
terest from May 15, 1918. 
Denial by Rumsey & Morgan 

Rumsey & Morgan, acting as attorney 
for the Alien Property Custodian, in 
charge of the affairs of the Prussian 
National, deny among other things that 
the retention clause was concealed in 
any way whatsoever, but say the State 
of Pennsylvania received the additional 
premium with full knowledge. 


Rumsey & Morgan say the Alien 
Property Custodian took over the Prus- 
sian National and since then has entire 
custody and control; and that there is 
in consequence a defect of party de- 
fendant; and the sole remedy of the 
State of Pennsylvania is that provided 


by Congress; and the court has no 
jurisdiction. They, therefore, ask for 


a dismissal. 
STABLER IN MICHIGAN 


Frank L. Stabler, general agent for 
the central department of the North 


British & Mercantile, has gone on a 
business trip through Michigan. 


“The Leading FIRE [INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. By CLARK, President 


One Hundred Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $174.000,000 
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ted | No Overhead writing. Attractive advertising matter for agents. 
he Helpful suggestions from Pield Force and Home Office. Up-to-date 
rH) supplies, excellent in quality aud appearance. Satisfactory line 
ey | facilities. Safe and dependable protection. Prompt and equitabic 
Ke] | adjusiaments. Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Policy Holders’ Surplus, 
Ss | $1,824,414. Assets, $5,274,000. Writes Fire, Windstorm, Explosion, } 
tea] Riot and Civil Commotion, Rent, Profits, Leasehold, Use and Occu- 
ta pancy, Sprinkler Leakage and Marioc Insurance. Displays a sincere | 
fey |sspirit of co-operation and renders real support. Extends a general 
bad | service that more than satisfies. Several. thousand agents are en- 
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Bring Suit Over 
Co-Insurance Clause 


NYE & FORBES EXPLAIN ACTION 





Submitted Three Rates to Assured and 
Explained Meaning of 
Co-Insurance 





Nye & Forbes, insurance agents of 
Rochester, N. Y., are defending a case 
in the courts there, the litigation grow- 
ing out of the co-insurance clause. The 
facts in the case are described by Nye 
& Forbes in the following statement to 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“In 1915 we issued a policy of house- 
hold furniture for this assured attach- 
ing a full co-insurance clause. This 
furniture was contained in a mercantile 
building and the underwriters’ associa- 
tion furnished us with three rates on 
such furniture, viz.: flat rate, 80 per 
cent co-insurance rate and full co-in- 
surance rate. We submitted the three 
rates to the assured and explained to 
her to the best of our ability the mean- 
ing of the co-insurance clause. She con- 
sidered the matter for some weeks and 
finally decided that she was complying 
with the conditions of the full co-in- 
surance clause by taking out $500 insur- 
ance and decided to take that rate as 
it was the lowest. 

“The fire occurred last January and 
the assured made a statement of sound 
value considerably in excess of the 
amount of insurance and a claim of 
loss in excess of the face of the policy. 

“The loss was only partial. The ad- 


FOUR ATTEND MEETING 
Owing to the incessant rain there 
were only four members of the Saratoga 
County Underwriters’ Association who 
attended the summer meeting at Arrow 
Head Inn, Saratoga Lake, recently 
Those present were N. W. Kelso and 
John G, Rogers of Mechanicville, W. N. 
Garnsey of Round Lake and Beekman 

H. Searing of Saratoga Springs. 





M. D. KINNEY MADE SPECIAL 

Myron D. Kinney, has been appointed 
special agent for the Phoenix of Lon- 
don, in Texas. He will assist Thomas 
Monaghan, who is the state agent for 
Texas. For two years prior to going 
with the Phoenix, Mr. Kinney was with 
the National Union, and before that 
was special agent for the Hartford Fire. 

GORE RESIGNS FROM NIAGARA 

Raymond Gore, of the Niagara, who 
has been ill with appendicitis, has noti- 
fied the company of his resignation. 
Owing to his illness it will be neces- 
sary for him to seek employment that 
will keep him in the open. 

SMITH TO BE INSPECTOR 

Car!ton D. Smith, of the Home, has 
been appointed an inspector for Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. Mr. Smith 
will assume his new duties August 15. 
He has been with the Home for nine 
years and is at present examiner for 
Michigan. 


WANT NORTH RIVER STOCK 

Since the announcement that the 
North River will increase its capital 
stock there has been received a great 
many applications for the stock. 
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$5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H, SAGE, Gen’! Mgr. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 


juster accepted her claim of sound value 
and also of loss apparently without 
much investigation. He got her to sign 
an adjuster’s agreement and then ap- 
plied the co-insurance clause, which 
made her a heavy co-insurer. 

“She brought suit against us for fraud 
alleging that we attached a clause to 3 
her policy unknown to her and without in Boston, Mass. 
her understanding the conditions of this , 
clause whereby she is unable to re- Confidential. Address Boston Office 
cover the entire amount of her loss.” ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 


ee . “INSURANCE” 1 Liberty Square, Reston, Mass. 


PHOENIX LOSES AND WINS 13 Phillips Street 

In a double header last Saturday, be- Marblehead, Mass. 
tween the teams of the Phoenix of Lon- 
don and Fred §S. James & Co., each 
team won one game. The first game 
was won by Fred S. James’ team and 
the score was three to two. The 
second game was won by the Phoenix 
with the score nine to eight. Each win- 
ning run was made in the last inning. 
An accident was sustained by Frank Til- 
lotson of the Phoenix. In reaching for 
a ball his foot caught in a pit and 
threw him on his shoulder badly wrench- 
ing same. The games were played at 
the McKinley Park Oval, in Brooklyn. 





An experienced accountant hav- 
ing a good volume of Marine and 
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NORTH BRITISH DEFEATED 
Last Saturday the baseball team of 
the North British and Mercantile Ins. 
Co. suffered defeat at the hands of the 
North River Ins. Co. The score was ten 
to five, and the game was played at the 


. ‘ Ie S¢ s reo ha be 
— County Park diamond in Jersey FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


LOW PRESSURE FATAL FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


Another instance of the usefulness of UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
1819 1838 


a fire department without sufficient 
water pressure, is seen in the fire at 

General Fire Assurance Co. Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 
Paris Paris 











msterdam, N. Y., when the Manhat- 
tan Hotel and the Morrell House were 
severely damaged by fire. This fire is 
supposed to have started in the kitchen 
of the Manhattan Hotel, and the loss 
is estimated at $200,000. It is esti- 
mated that about half of the loss was 
on the jewelry and apparel of the guests. 
The fire departments of Canajoharie 
and Cobleskill were called but were 
unable to save the buildings because of 
the low water pressure. 


1807 
Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 
London 
AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Carroll L. DeWitt P. A. Cosgrove 
123 William Street 


NEW YORK 





TAKES MORE SPACE 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents through Charles B. Van 
Valen, Inc., have leased additional space 
at 95 William Street. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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What is Expected 
of the Local Agent 


VIEWS OF JOHN MARSHALL, JR. 


Pathway of the Agent Made Easier By 
Just Treatment of Interests of 
His Companies 


John Marshall, Jr., manager of the 
Western Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Company, discussing 
what does a company expect of the 
local agent in a recent issue of the 
“Fireman’s Fund Record” gives an in- 
teresting and valuable discussion of the 
relations between the local agent and 
his company. Mr. Marshall says: 

“To be successful every company 
must have a definite policy, and to carry 
out this policy, system is essential. 
Policy is, or should be, outlined in the 
directors’ room, where the men who 
have their money invested are repre- 
sented. It is devised as the wisest and 
safest method of pleasing agent, policy- 
holder and stockholder. This policy is 
communicated by the officers to the 
managers, and in turn to the field men, 
examiners, and other department heads, 
and finally to agents. 

Agent Important Factor 

“Fire insurance of today is built upon 
the agency plan, and any successful 
system must be conducted through a 
corps of intelligent local representa- 
tives. They are the workers who col- 
lect the individual risks going to make 
the grand average that is the company’s 
safety. If these risks fall below the 
average, disaster results. When this 
vast army becomes coherent and tract- 
able, under a good general it ean and 
will simplify and straighten out some 
of the rough places in fire insurance. 

“The pathway of the agent is made 
esier by his just treatment of the inter- 
ests of his companies; and this review 
of the subject of ‘What does a company 
expect of the local agent?’ is offered 
from the standpoint ot thirty-five years’ 
experience in field and office, which 
has ripened ideas into conviction. 

Four Points of View 


“There are four important points of 
view or branches in every department 
office: 

“First—What does the examiner 
pect of the local agent? 

“Second—What does the bookkeeper 
and cashier expect of the local agent? 

“Third—What does the special agent 
expect of the loca! agent? 

“Fourth—What does the manager 
pect of the loca: agent? 

“In this article my remarks will be 
confined to the first. 

Daily Reports 

“Foremost, that daily reports be com- 
plete, all questions answered, directions 
given for mapping, and exposing lines 
quoted, not forgetting the hazard of 
these exposures. Forms should clearly 
specify the class of hazard and the 
construction of buildings, Reports 
should be sent for all endorsements on 
a separate slip for each daily report. 
Correspondence should be concise, but 
as to be readily understood. A _ sep- 
arate letter should be written for each 
subject or risk, and policy numbers 
as well as the names of the assured 
given. Special authorizations, granted 
either from the department office or by 
special agent, should be noted on daily 
reports, and authorization slips from 
special agents attached. 

“An agent in a large city sent in a 
daily report showing that a policy had 
been issued on a dwelling, the property 
being described as located in a subdi- 
vision. The risk did not appear on the 
published map, and there was abso- 
lutely nothing on the daily to show 
whether it was out on the prairie or 
under fire protection. The examiner 
politely requested the essential informa- 
tion, which was furnished, but with it a 
protest from the agent, who felt that 
the correspondent was joking. This 


@x- 


ex- 


particular risk was gilt edged, and if 
the agent had not omitted fittingly to 


describe it on the back of the daily 
report, it would not only have saved 
the annoyance, but also the examiner 
from appearing cranky and over-par- 
ticular. If agents will only remember 
that an examiner is not permitted to 
take any chances or make guesses at 
what might be intended to be covered, 
that much maligned officer will appear 
more human to agents. 

“Daily reports should never be al- 
lowed to accumulate, but should go for- 
word promptly when the policy is is- 
sued. It is most embarrassing to a 
good agent when his company finds it- 
self involved in a loss that might have 
been avoided had the agent promptly 
forwarded advices. 

“Recently a leading agent issued a 
policy for $2,500 covering a class of risk 
that the company prohibited. The pol- 
icy was dated the 8th, but. the daily 
report did not reach the office until the 
15th. Instructions were immediately 
issued for prompt cancellation, and the 
assured demanded five days’ notice. Be- 
fore the time expired the property was 
totally destroyed. There was nothing 
for the manager to do but te look as 
pleasant as possible and give draft for 
the face of the policy. Such instances, 
however, do not encourage cordial rela- 
tions; and for such a breach of instruc- 
tions an agent might be found finan- 
cially liable.” 





McDOWELL WITH STATE TRUST 


William G. McDowell, for twelve 
years connected with the Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company of New York, 
has accepted the position of general 
manager of the insurance department 
of the State Trust Company, Plainfield, 
N. J. Mr. McDowell’s experience with 
the Great American fits him admirably 
for the new position. While with the 
Great American he held positions in 
the mailing and endorsement depart- 
ments as well as the mapping and un- 
derwriting departments. He has also 
been an inspector and advisor in fire 
prevention and is qualified as a schedule 
expert. 





GET CERTIFICATES 

The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association issued certificates to the 
following local brokers: Conrad F. 
Clothier, Jr., Connolly & Schwefler, 
Silas K. Ginsburg, Rozier Insurance 
Agency, Paul O. Kirschman, Howard F. 
Meixner, Okun & Raksin. The certifi- 
eates of the following local brokers 
were renewed by the association: John 
Allen, Morris B. Campel, S. D. Hawley 
& Son, Wm. H. Love, W. Norman Mor- 
ris, Sol. M. Pfeffer, Harry E. Smith, 
Jacob Weinreich, Louis Klein. Also E. 
Arthur Hass, Atlanta, Ga.; Hall-Morse 
Company, Inc., New York City; George 
W. Billman, Reading, Pa. 





ONE AGENT SEES BROKER 


For some time Jersey agents have 
been complaining that business is slack. 
A broker, newly established, desired to 
get in communication with some Jersey 
agents to determine what facilities they 
had for taking care of any business he 
might give them. Only one agent out 
cf a number who received these letters 
was interested enough to see the broker 
and to make arrangements to handle his 
business. 





PLENTY OF SPECIAL AGENTS 

Four special agents for the Phoenix 
of London will be in New York this 
week. From the South there is Tom 
Monaghan whose territory is Texas, 
Joseph Galem who handles Oklahoma, 
and Archibald Ohlaver who represents 
the «ompany in South Carolina an4 
Georgia. The other special who is in 
town is Charles Hubbard, who takes 
charge of Pennsylvania. 





NIPPON FIRE TO ENTER 

Application for a license to do busi- 
ness in this country has been made to 
the United States treasury department 
by the Nippon Fire Insurance Company, 
of Tokio. The company will be repre- 
sented in this country by Fester & Fol- 
som, 








Greater Capacity for Local Agents 





Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional 
business beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 


Companies maintaining United States deposits. 


Immediate telegraphic 


binders given. 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 
NEW YORK DENVER 
901 Ford Bldg. 314 Superior St. 
DETROIT DULUTH 





MARSH & MCLENNAN 


107 S. Fifth St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


23 Leadenhall St. 
LONDON 


201 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


17 St. John St. 
MONTREAL 


‘*The Best there is in Insurance Service’’ 
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Cash Capital 





Surplus 


TOTAL 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,922,516.93 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 


NORTH AMERICA 


127th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
All Other Liabilities 
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SS a TE eT eT $30,801,413.40 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $203,147,689.78 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Exp losion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 
Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Regis tered Mail. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
DECEMBER 31, 1918 
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of Watertovon 1%. 


GEORGE 





Fire, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 


E. A. MORRELL, 205 Walnut Place, Phila., Special Agt. MIDDLE DEPT. 
JAMES J. GARLAND, 514 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn, Special Agent 


E. J. PARMELEE, Syracuse, N. Y., Special Agent. NEW YORK STATE 
SHAW, 116 Milk St., Boston, Special Agent. NEW ENGLAND 
F. F. BUELL, Troy, N. Y., Special Agent........NEW YORK STATE 


Marine, Windstorm, 


surance. 


- Y. SUBURBAN & NO. N. J. 





GROWING GRAIN INSURANCE 

In the early nineties it was a matter 
of convincing each farmer that it was to 
his interest to insure. Now if an agent 
has been aggressive enough in his pre- 
liminary work and has worked out a 
campaign in co-operation with the 
special agent he should write a good 
volume of this very desirable class of 
business. Most of the harvested grain 
is stored in warehouses. Many farmers 
have built steel bins on their farms for 
storing grain in bulk, and wood and 
concrete elevators have been built along 
the railroads. Due to the danger of dust 
explosions and the machinery hazards 
in these elevators, grain insurance in 
them is not looked upon with the favor 
that holds for sacked grain in ware- 
houses. Growing grain insurance in the 
field is extended by endorsement to 
cover grain in certain warehouses or 
elevators and in ordinary years remains 
in force from four to six months. Ware- 
house policies can be used to renew ex- 
piring lines under crop policies. Floater 
covcrage can be given a grain buyer or 
owner of a string of warehouses or ele- 
vators on grain in any storage location 
outside of terminal warehouses at tide- 
water.—‘Fireman’s Fund Record.” 





WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


Fire, Explosion—Riots, Civil Commotions 
and Strikes—Marine and Tornado 
Insurance 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1919 
4,693,580.53 
1,733,616.33 


Assets 
Surplus in United States........ 
Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 
DIE ccnscevsersacsesesas 


W. B. MEIKLE, President 








207th Year 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











FRANK B. MARTIN, 
Assets, $2,144,572.69 


Asst. Manager. 





THE YORKSHIR 


FIRE, semennete SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
ND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. n BRANCH, 8 Maiden Lane, New York. 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers. 


nEranie vo il MANAGERS: 


METROPOLITAN  .....eeeeceeeeee Willard S. Brown & Co. «s.e.e- New York, N. Y. 
eotiy Yi" | ae evaees McClure Kelly ......cccscece eonees San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA- VIRGINIA esccocevceRSOtEy RR, BURR seccccccescoees «.e.Greensboro, N. C. 
SOUTHEASTER)D _..... sasecesesesDargan & Turner ,.....cccccesceeeAtlanta, Ga. 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI ............James B. Ross ........+++ eseseseee New Orleans, La. 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
OF YORK, ENGLAND 
Established 1824 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 
HARRY F. WANVIG., Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,023,469.75 
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Close Watch Needed 
On All Water Works 


GENERAL DECLINE IN SERVICE 








Low Rates, High Costs and Dear 
Money Prevent Necessary Im- 
provements Being Made 





Speaking of the effect of the war on 
water works, Leonard Metcalf, of Bos- 
ton, told the American Water Works 
Association that public ownership is 
less attractive to the people than here- 
tofore but the various rate increases 
allowed by commissions have not re- 
lieved these public utilities of their in- 
creased financial burdens. As to de- 
clining service Mr. Metcalf said: 

“Capital has not been available for 
many desirable extensions during the 
war period. The added financial bur- 
den of such new construction as has 
had to be undertaken has in many cases 
been substantial. The increase in op- 
erating costs and taxes has been tre- 
mendous. 

“The structural plans of water works 
properties have not been maintained 
generally in normal condition during 
the war. Such has been the experience 
abroad, as well as in the United States. 
The obtaining of needed added supplies, 
drainage areas and water rights, the en- 
largement of the mechanical, pumping 
and boiler plants, the extension and re- 
inforcement of supply and distribution 
pipe systems, and the making of normal 
betterments of various kinds, have been 
deferred, in order to conserve the coun- 
try’s financial resources for war pur- 
poses. 

“It will probably be admitted gen- 
erally, by water works men, that tha 
war has enforced upon water works, as 
upon other public utilities, a declining 
service. 

Delay Inadvisable 

“The conclusion to be drawn from 
the present physical and financial con- 
dition of water works in the United 
States seems clearly to be that neces- 
sary improvements should go forward 
as rapidly as possible. It is desirable 
to restore public confidence and further 
the government’s wise wish to give em- 
ployment to idle labor. More important 
yet, improvements are seriously needed 
to restore our normal high standard of 
water service, to adequately safeguard 
the public health. 

“While city officials and water works 
men are hesitating, the large manufac- 
turing interests dominated by shrewd, 
far-sighted business men, are going 
ahead with their construction work, 
with their plant extensions and housing 
projects, confident that postponement 
will at best offset increased cost in 
small measure, will probably involve 
loss in service or profit far exceeding 
any saving in construction cost, and at 
worst will involve yet higher costs, 
coupled with these losses and with in- 
creasing difficulties due to a vanishing 
labor surplus. 

“The public is far more vitally inter- 
ested in thoroughly good and adequate 
present service, than in any probable 
saving to be effected by delaying con- 
struction to a later date, in anticipation 
of further, more or less problematical 
deciine in costs.” 





NEW YEAR BOOK OUT 

The new Eagle, Star and British Do- 
minions year book has just been re- 
ceived in this country and discloses a 
picture of President Wilson as the 
frontispiece. This is the first time that 
the President of the United States has 
had his picture in the front of the year 
book. The book itself is devoted large- 
ly to war articles by noted writers. 
Many subjects of interest to insurance 
men are found, among them articles re- 
lating to commerce, and import and ex- 
port, with figures and charts to illus- 
trate. There are some figures showing 
the war expenditures of the various al- 
lied countries, and charts of the amount 
of shipping sunk, and built, by the al- 
lies and neutrals. 





Tips For Insurance Clerks 


= AMUN MTS 





At first glance it does not seem that 
the work of the placer of outside re- 
insurance calls for heavy intellectual 
equipment, but a successful placer does 
more than go from place to place, and 
throw down his binders on the map 
counter. Some placers adopt an inde- 
pendent attitude and treat the exam- 
iner as if it were compulsory for him 
to accept any and all lines that the 
placer brings in. This is poor judgment. 
Others continually ask the examiners 
to take lines as an “accommodation.” 

The first method may be successful if 
the lines are always desirable, but more 
often lines placed outside are quite the 
reverse, and if the examiner is not quite 
‘ertain whether or not to take the line, 
an arrogant attitude will often make 
him decide not to. The second attitude 
will make an examiner eventually look 
with suspicion on all lines brought in 
by that placer. About 60 per cent of 
the lines placed outside are of risks 
on which the company prefers not to 
carry much insurance. Most companies 
have re-insurance facilities which will 
give them a good deal of latitude in 
writing lines on good risks, and except 
in the case of a large risk where the 
company may be overlined, the outside 
risk is not generally desirable. The 
proper way for an outside man to go 
about his business is to present honest- 
ly the facts of the line to the possible 
re-insurer If an examiner finds that 
an outside man has “slipped over a 
skate” he regards that man with sus- 
picion, and subjects his lines to a close 
scrutiny; then thinks twice before he 
accepts them. If an outside man is 
quiet, confident and frank about the 
lines he has, the examiner will give 
him the benefit of any doubt that may 
exist in his (the examiner’s) mind. 
Such a placer will get a reputation for 
square dealing that alone will enable 
him to place lines that either of the 
other types cannot. 

Frankness is important; the examiner 
should not be permitted to give a pe- 
remptory refusal without considering 
the line. If the examiner refuses 
the line immediately, it is difficult to 
make him consider changing his mind, 
but if he can be kept from a blunt, in- 
considerate refusal, the chances are 
even that he will eventually take the 
line. Of course, this only applies to 
lines which are not out and out bad, or 
prohibited. 





TEXAS INSPECTION BUREAU 





Tom Monaghan, Phoenix of London, 
President; Absorbs Cotton Seed 
Oil Mill Bureau 





Companies operating in Texas have 
organized a new inspection bureau. At 
present all the inspecting and rate mak- 
ing is done by a state board, which is 
run on lines similar to a railroad bu- 
reau. The new bureau will be owned 
and run by the companies, and will 
keep them informed on all changes. It 
is planned to have four sprinkler in- 
spectors and eight or ten miscellaneous 
inspectors who are experts on various 
hazards. All forms and endorsements 
will be printed and distributed by this 
bureau. At present the companies are 
sending out the endorsements and in 
many cases they are never used. The 
Bureau will endeavor to regulate this. 

The Cotton Seed Oil Mill Inspection 
Bureau, which has been in operation for 
about a year, has been absorbed by the 
new Bureau. At present about sixty 
companies have signified their willing- 
ness to join the Bureau, and others are 
expected to do likewise in the near 
future. The president of the Bureau is 
Thomas L. Monaghan, state agent for 
the Phoenix of London, who has been 
doing field work in Texas for the past 
27 years. The headquarters of the 
Texas Inspection Bureau will be at 
Dallas, Tex. 

















COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


United States 
55 John Street 














Head Office 
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New York City 














E Capital: 

= One Million Dollars 
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= C. P. STEWART, President 
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FIRST AEROPLANE LOSS 





Fireman’s Fund Pays for Completely 
Destroyed Curtiss Machine 
at Vallejo, Cal. 





The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany adjusted and paid its first aero- 
plane loss last week. The plane, a 
Curtiss model owned by Charles L 
Stoffer of Vallejo, California, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire originating 
from damage done the fuel supyly sys- 
tem by a landing on poor ground which 
partially upset the plane and broke one 
blade of its propeller. 

The pilot of the plane was forced 
to make a landing without choosing his 
ground because of the interference of 
his passenger with the plane’s control- 
ling mechanism during the flight. It 
seems that the controlling wires of the 
plane passed back through the passen- 
ger’s seat, and that after leaving, the 
passenger began to meddle with these 
wires making it almost impossible for 
the pilot to control his plane. The 
pilot, realizing the danger, made the 
best and quickest landing possible. Joy- 
riding in planes is not apt to prove 
popular if this is any indication of the 
possible consequences. 

NO AUTO TORNADO INSURANCE 

The cyclone that hit Long Island was 
responsible for the destruction of 
twenty-five automobiles. This calls at- 
tention to the fact that it is not only 
possible to get tornado insurance on 
automobiles, but the rates for the same 
are exceedingly low. Another place 
where tornado insurance would have 
been valuable was at the home of Ellis 
Parker Butler, author of “Pigs is Pigs” 
and other books. On this property at 
Flushing, Long Island, stood a tree 
which is supposed to have been the 
oldest in this part of the country, being 
between 800 and 1,100 years old and 
was valued historically and sentimen- 
tally. It was destroyed by the same 
cyclone, and was not insured. 





Fred C. Clark, of Oklahoma, state 
agent for the Aetna Fire, is in New 
York this week. Mr. Clark has made 
a wonderful increase in his business of 
late. 
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____ GRESHAM _ENNIS, Vice-Pres. F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 


Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 


WESTERN DEPT.: Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill., H. H. INGALLS, Mgrs 
PAC IFIC COAST DEPT.: 140 Sansome St., San Francisco, SEELEY and CO., Mgr 
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General Insurance Agents 


Surplus Lines Accepted Up to 
$500,000 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 











THE LEADING FIRE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 











Charles I. Lunsford, of Roanoke, Va., 
is in town to meet his nephew who is 
returning from service in France. Mr. 
Lunsford has one of the large insurance 
agencies in his territory. 
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A Sequel of Three Disasters 


On Monday night, July 21st, the 
wooden schooner “Charles E. Dunlap,” 
bound from San Juan, Porto Rico, with 
a cargo of cocoanut, fruit, molasses and 
other miscellaneous cargo, stranded at 
Far Rockaway shoals. The cargo is be- 
ing salvaged by the Merritt & Chapman 
Wrecking Co. and from all appearances, 
and the latest reports, the vessel will 
be a constructive total loss, having 
water in her hold and the bottom be- 
ing reported as full of holes due to 
the pounding she has received while on 
the sand bar. 

This is a most unfortunate accident, 
especially being the first trip of the 
vessel under the new ownership and 
The vessel was originally 
She was 


new name. 
known as the “Iona Tunnel.” 
stranded some years ago and abandoned 
to the underwriters, total loss being 
paid. The vessel was afterwards re- 
floated, re-built and called the “Forest 
City.” Some four or five years ago it 
was destroyed by fire at San Juan har- 
bor. The vessel was scuttled, recently 
raised and extensively re-built at San 
Juan harbor. It is reported that 3200,- 
000 was expended in reconstructing 
the vessel. 

The vessel was largely insured in the 


More Verbiage Versus Logic, 


Our neighbor again in his issue of 
July 26th writing under the title of 
“Lookout” feels in the mood to criti- 
cise our article of July 18th on the 
loss of the “Santa Cristina.” 

How any logical turn of mind could 
have misinterpreted the statement 
made in the reading matter of our ar- 
ticle 

“While we inthe past have stated 
that this type of vessel is abso- 
lutely unfit to carry valuable and 
perishable cargoes” 

could, be compared with the loss of the 
type and character of the “Titanic” is 
beyond the comprehension of any one 
with experience in marine insurance 
matters. 

Any one familiar with the auxiliary 
type of vessel knows that these ships 
were originally constructed to be er 
gaged in the lumber carrying trade and 
in which trade they proved very suc- 
cessful on the Pacific Coast and will 
continue to prove successful if they are 
kept there and carry that class of 
cargo. 

It certainly is unwise to put these 
vessels in a trade carrying valuable 
and perishable cargoes, when these 
losses that happen with equal regu- 
larity run into excessive amounts. 

Losses like the “Titanic” happen 
once in a life time and losses similar 
to the “Santa Cristina” are happening 
regularly. 

How is it possible for Mr. Lookout to 
criticise our article, when in comment- 


ing upon the loss of another motor 
vessel, the “Esperanza,” he concludes 
his reference by stating 


New York market on a valuation of 
$220,000, with an additional amount of 
about $50,000 placed on freight and dis- 
bursement interests. The cargo valued 
at about $75,000 was also placed in the 
New York market. The salvage charges 
on the cargo will be heavy. Cocoanuts 
are being sold on the beach to the 
cottagers at Far Rockaway. The wreck- 
ing lighters only work about eight hours 
a day at low water. 

The protests of the captain will make 
interesting reading for underwriters in- 
suring this hull, as it was admitted that 
Monday night and Tuesday morning 
when this vessel ran aground was 
foggy and misty weather. Also, it is 
inconceivable why the captain, after 
sighting Fire Island light, did not an- 
chor and even if he missed Ambrose 
Channel light ship, how it was possible 
for him to miss the Twin Lights of the 
Highlands. 

The course which this vessel was 
making at the time she was stranded 
on the East Rockaway shoals (if she 
would have missed them) would have 
landed her on the front porch of the 
Hotel Nassau at Fire Island. 
OBSERVER. 


Facts and Experience 


“These latest advices once more 
point to the logic of keeping off 
the marine coverage of auxiliaries.” 
These two statements made by Mr. 

Lookout are very inconsistent and one 
who criticises should use caution and 
maintain at least a semblance of con- 
sistency. 

OBSERVER. 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
AGENTS and BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
SECURITY and SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFICERS 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 

President 
JAMES BARBER, 
Vice-President 
HAROLD STANLEY, 


Vice-President 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 
Vice-President 
OLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
Vice-President 
T. MARSHALL, 


RAYMOND 
Treasurer 

ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE, 

Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, d 
President Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company 
EDWARD J. BARBER, ; 
Vice-President, Barber & Company 
JAMES BARBER, 
President, Barber & Company 
HOWARD BAYNE, ; 
Vice-President, Columbia Trust Company 
PAUL H. HARWOOD, 
Vice-President, Pan American Petroleum 
& Transport Co. 
OSWALD KIRKBY, 
Director, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
President, Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
CHARLES E. PECK, 
President, Willeox, Peck & Hughes 
SEWARD PROSSER, 
President, Bankers Trust Company 
J. J. RASKOB, 
Treasurer, E, I, Du Pont de Nemours 
Company 


OFFICE ADDRESS 





J. SOOPLELD ROWE, 
President, Maritime Underwriting Ag- 
ency, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. LANE, 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
JOUIN A. SPOOR, 
Chairman, Chicago Junction \Railway 
HAROLD STANLEY, 
‘ice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
E. V. R. THAYER, 
President, Chase National Bank 
ELISHA WALKER, 
Director, Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Company 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., 
Vice-President, International Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 
Vice-President, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
OAKLEY WOOD, 
Treasurer, Barber & Company 


3 South William Street, New York City 


MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1 South William Street, New York 
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COLUMBIA COURSE 
Columbia University has_ notified 
companies and brokers that its evening 
business course is about to commence. 
The companies are requested to bring 
this notice to the attention of em- 


ployees and to persuade as many of 
them as possible to enter. 





Protection? 
ments of losses. 


| Strength? 





reliability and strength. 


Marine 


Fire 


THE IMPORTERS 


17 So. William St. - 











WHAT DO YOU WANT 


in an insurance company ? 
We make full and immediate adjust- 


On our Board of Directors are big men 
of business and finance, whose activity makes for 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$1,404,261.74 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Automobile 


Insurance 


AND EXPORTERS 





New York 








GREEKS SUE 


Action Follows Loss of Tobaccc When 
“loanna” Was Sunk En Route 
From Greece 





Harrington, Bigham & Englar are 
counsel for one of the insurance com- 
panies being sued by Castriotis & Kon- 
tos Co. in the Federal Court on a loss 
growing out of the sinking of the “Io- 
anna” en route to New York from 
Greece, when $282,000 of tobacco was 
lost. 

The attorneys for defendant company 
say the importers are not citizens of 
the United States; that the senior mem- 
ber is a citizen of Greece; and the com- 
pany wants proper proofs of loss, saying 
that they have not been received. 





VESSEL RATES REDUCED 

Vessel compensation rates have been 
substantially reduced for elimination of 
the war hazard. A new vessel schedule 
has been issued effective June 30. The 
method of applying the experience rat- 
ing to this class of risks has also 
been modified. 





REPRESENTS AMERICAN 
EQUITABLE 


The American Equitable has appoint- 
ed Bartholomay-Darling Company, Chi- 
cago general agents in Cook County. 
The firm is now local agent for the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. The Cen- 
tral Fire Office is general agent for the 
American Equitable in the United 
States, Canada, Porto Rico and Cuba. 





CLUB SEEKS QUARTERS 
The Marine Insurance Club which had 
to give up its rooms early this spring 
has been unable to get new quarters. 
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American Deposit 
Law is Handicap 


WILLIAM H. McGEE STATEMENT 


Lloyds Writing Tremendous Business 
Here Pay No Attention to 
Laws or Taxation 


American companies during the past 
three or four years have seen the de- 
sirability of embarking in world-wide 
business, continued William H. McGee 
in his statement to the sub-committee 
of Committee on Merchant Marine & 
Fisheries sitting in Washington. “A 
group of American companies in New 
York will co-operate with one another 
in appointing agencies throughout the 
world. In this step they have encoun- 
tered an exceedingly serious handicap. 
Illustrating, under the law of New 
Jersey, if an American company in com- 
pliance with the laws of some foreign 
country made a deposit such as our 
American states require of foreign com- 
panies before permitting them to trans- 
act business these deposits must be 
taken bodily out of the funds of the 
American insurance companies. It 
means that a company, if it does an 
American business loses the benefit of 
its own funds, complying with such laws 
as our own. A foreign insurance com- 
pany to transact a marine insurance 
business in New York has to put up in 
the state $200,000 plus $100,000 at least 
for a surplus or it cannot come in.” 

Broker is Free Lance 

Answering the query “That is not 
true of the brokers who do re-insurance 
or insurance business through the cable 
on the other side, is it?” Mr. McGee 
said: “No. A broker is a free lance 
and goes where he pleases. He goes to 
a merchant saying please let me do 
your business and it will not cost you 
anything for my services. Sometimes 
the merchant listens to him and lets 
him do it. The broker will cable the 
rate to London or he may cable to Italy 
or France or China.” 

Navy Business Insured Abroad 

Asked if the Lloyds underwriters de- 
posit money over here, Mr. McGee 
answered: “No,. sir. A non-admitted 
company, which would include Lloyds, 


pays no attention to our laws or the 
tax or anything else. You have to go 
over there to sue them.” 


Mr. Edmonds asked if shippers insure 
a big volume of business that way, to 
which Mr. McGee answered: “A tre- 
meudous volume. Hazarding a guess I 
should say from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
commerce of the port of New York is 
exported by insurance brokers to for- 
eign companies. That is to say, the 
large New York merchant in New York 
and elsewhere throughout the country 
commonly authorize their brokers to 
place the insurance in foreign markets. 
Our own navy department does it. On 
naval vessels built for the United States 
Government the builder’s risk was fre- 
quently wholly insured in foreign mar- 
kets. This was done because of a very 
slight saving in rate, and it illustrates 
the freedom with which American busi- 
ness can be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. 

“There was a time when I think the 
amount of business exported was nearer 
50 per cent. It was done purely on the 
question of insurance rates, and if the 
rates of premium favor them, they will 
£0 bac’ to that percentage again.” 

Big Money Attracted Inexperienced 

Asked if the customers get the benefit 
of the most favorable market in which 
he insures, Mr. McGee answered: “They 
are supposed to. We had that situation 
to arise during the war risk period, and 
with it the competition again of exper- 
ience, knowledge, and __ intelligenc« 
against ignorance. The large amount of 
Money being handled attracted quite a 
humber of brokers to the business who 
had no knowledge of it. Some of these 


brokers as we express it, traded. They 
would go to a merchant and say I will 
place your insurance for three per cent, 
and they would place it somewhere for 
one or two per cent and pocket the dif- 
ference. Marine insurance men do not 
look upon that as being legal or proper, 
and the experienced insurance broker 
does not do that sort of thing. He gives 
his client the benefit of the rate he 
himself places the insurance at, and 
gets his remuneration through a com- 
mission which is allowed by the under- 
writer.” 
Difficult Situation to Handle 

Asked by Mr. Lehlbach, “Would you 
suggest by means of legislation any re- 
strictions or limitations on the right or 
power of brokers to ship insurance to 
foreign markets?” Mr. McGee answered: 
“As I said at the beginning, you cannot 
dam up the American business. There 
is always two ends to it. If there were 
legislation of that kind it would simply 
mean that the shipper in New York 
does not do the insuring. The consignee 
in London does, so in that way it would 
not be practicable. The only way in 
which that can be reached is through 
the question of taxation and regulation 
of the exporter of marine insurance, and 
yet you are dealing there with an ex- 
ceedingly difficult situation, because if 
you say that the insurance broker shall 
not send an order for insurance to Lon- 
don or to any foreign market the broker 
can keep within the letter of the law by 
having the merchant write a letter to 
the broker’s correspondent in London 
and the broker has not done it.” 


Business Sent Abroad for Competitive 
Reasons 

Speaking of insurance placed on gov- 
ernment vessels Mr. McGee said that 
it was possible to get the insurance in 
this country, but the brokers for com- 
petitive reasons sent the business to 
Ingland and placed it there for a long 
period of time. The American com- 
panies saw so little of it that they 
stopped writing it, and then it became 
necessary if you wanted to place it at 
all to place it in England. Mr. McGee 
said that for the last four or five years 
the American companies have evinced 
an interest:in this business and a desire 
to have it. 

Hull Insurance Situation 


Mr. Edmonds asked the question, 
when this war started wasn’t there an 
attempt made by New York underwrit- 
ers and American underwriters to form 
some kind of an organization, virtually 
a monopoly so as to handle the risks 
in a united manner, to which Mr. Mc- 
Gee answered: 

“No, not in just that way. There was 
a state of intense competition due to 
the brokers shipping the hull insurance 
to England. American underwrit- 
ers, tried to save it for ourselves, some 
of it. We found that the question of 
rates was a very important factor. The 
English underwriters were giving, and 
they are giving today, American hulls 
at cheaper rates than they are giving 
English hulls. English underwriters 
have advanced the rate on English hulls 
twice within the last three years, and 
each time by ten or fifteen per cent. 
The American hull business has been 
very unprofitable to the American un 
derwriters. Our own office has not made 
one-tenth of one per cent over a period 
of ten years of what the London offices 
have made. 

“The Engiish underwriters were los- 
ing money on the American hulls just 
as we were. The English underwriters 
as individuals took up with their rep- 
resentatives in New York the question 
of raising the rate. The American un- 
derwriters said they would be very 
thankful to see the rates raised so that 
they could at least come out whole and 
perhaps make a little money out of busi- 
ness. The English underwriters said: 
‘Why we would be very glad to go into 
some sort of scheme of that kind if the 
American underwriters will not absorb 
all the business. If the American un- 
derwriters will guarantee that forty per 
cent or fifty per cent of that business 
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will be placed in England, the English 
underwriters will be very glad to co- 
operate in some movement to place the 
business on a profitable basis.’ 

“The American underwriters replied: 
‘We have, unfortunately, jails over here 
and we cannot go into any combination 
which would guarantee that anything 
would go to England or to any other 
market, or that it should be placed 
anywhere; that the business would have 
to seek its own market in the natural 
and normal way.’” Continuing, Mr. 
McGee said: 

“That has been going on for the last 
two or three years. The English un- 
derwriters replied: ‘Well, if you won't 
guarantee that forty or fifty per cent 
of the business will be placed in Lon- 
don, then we will do nothing.’ So that 
is the position today and for that reason 
the American ship owner is getting his 
insurance for less than cost and he is 
getting his insurance for less than the 


British owner of an identical vessel is 
paying for his.” 
More Next Week 

In the marine department of next 
week’s issue of The Eastern Underwrit- 
er we will print more material from the 
hearing before the sub-committee of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries in connection with marine in- 
surance, 

PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

Heymann, Arnold & Co. have been 
appointed Philadelphia representatives 
of the Bankers & Shippers of New York. 

Charles H. Fulmer has been appointed 
agent for the Urbaine Fire of France. 
Company have 
the Law- 


Gillespie-Pye-Gray 
been appointed agents of 
Union & Rock. 

Dennis J. Sweeney & Co. have been 
appointed agents of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine. 
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Shipping Board’s 
Insurance Committee 


B. K. OGDEN HAS TEN CLERKS 





How Chubb Made Rates; Premiums 
of $40,000,000 Up to January 
1, 1919 





At the marine insurance hearing in 
Washington, Bryan K. Ogden, acting 
director of insurance, of. the U. S. 
Shipping Board’s division of insurance, 
was asked by the members of the Con- 
gressional committee, what is the pres- 
ent organization. He said: 

“T am the acting director at $4,500 
a year, and a man named A. W. 
Kanouth has charge of one particular 
branch of insurance, with the title of 
chief of the P. and I. section (protec- 
tion and indemnity), which covers the 
legal liability of the steamers, such as 
injury to crews and cargo claims; 
damage which they may do to docks, 
submarine cables, etc. His compensa- 
tion is $3,000. Then we have ten 
clesks in the office whose salaries 
range from $2,400 to $1,100, and an 
office girl at $45 a month.” 

Some Questions and Answers 

Some of his examination follows: 

Q. How were rates arrived at by 
Mr. Chubb? 

A. He took the market rates and re- 
duced them from 25 to 30 per cent., 
depending somewhat on the vessel, 
and we adopted these rates and have 
been using them right along. 

Q. How were the market rates ascer- 
tained? 

A. Well, if we wanted those rates we 
would communicate with New York 
and get a quotation through brokers. 

Q. Did they not, to some degree, 
vary as competition between compa- 
nies exists, or is there a tacit agree- 
ment as to rates between competing 
companies? 

A. The market is very steady; the 
companies will make some difference, 
but not very much. However, the kind 
of boat or the kind of steamer will 
make some difference and the compa- 
nies’ opinion of that steamer will often 
make a difference. 

Q. I would like to ask whether the 
gentleman knows how Mr. Chubb ar- 
rived at his rates and on what basis 
he made this reduction. Did he make 
a horizontal cut in rates? 

A. He made a horizontal cut in the 
rates. Mr. Chubb is the leading un- 
derwriter in New York, and from his 
experience it follows that any rate he 
makes is just about the market rate. 

Q. What salary did Mr. Chubb get? 

A. He got. a dollar a year. * * 

Q. What on earth did the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau do so far as its 
marine insurance activities were con- 
cerned, for which it was originally 
created? 

A. Their principal business changed 
to insuring cargoes, and that was the 
very great reason for their creation, 
to assist a merchant in exporting his 
goods to Europe. 

Q. You did not write insurance on 
cargoes? 

A, He: 7% ° 

Q. You put the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau out of business, did you not? 

A. Except for the smaller boats and 
the insurance on the cargoes. 

Q. Well. Tam surprised to hear that. 
I supposed they were writing all the 
war risk on vessels under the Ameri- 
can flag. and the last report T had was 
to the effect that their net profit was 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. Do 
vou know whether any opinion was pro- 
eured from the Attorney General or 
any leeol officer of the Government as 
to whether the Shipping Board under 
the law would be authorized to en- 
gage in the insurance business? 

A. No, I did not. But the insurance 
business, as we conducted it, was en- 


tirely an internal organization—that 
is, the money never left the hands of 
the comptroller of the division of opera- 
tions and he, in fact, simply kept a 
ledger account of the insurance and the 
money remained in his hands to use as 
capital for running his steamers. So 
the insurance fund has really been a 
sinking fund to take care of losses. 

Q. Had the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance conducted that instead of the 
insurance division of the snipping 
board and there had been a profit it 
would have reverted to the War Risk 
Insurance sSureau and not to the 
Shipping Board? 

A. It would; and I think that is the 
main question, that the money stayed 
with the Shipping Board and any profit 
remained with the comptroller. Our 
premiums up to the first of this year, 
covering about 15 months, amounted 
to $40,000,000; if we had had to pay 
that out to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance it would have made a very 
serious difference to the comptroller. 
It would have depleted his funds. 

Q. Where did you get the $10,000.- 
000 which you set aside for insurance? 

A. The board appropriated that out 
of their funds for the purchase and 
construction of ships, The $10.000,000 
was withdrawn about a year after we 
appropriated it; it never was touched. 
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CALKINS GETS THE GENERAL 

Fred C. Calkins, the Florida general 
agent who obtained the general agency 
of the General this week, has a very 
good fleet of companies, including the 
Hanover, Virginia F. & M. and General 
for fire; Hanover for automobile; and 
Hanover, St. Paul and Fireman’s Fund 
for marine. His office has been gather- 
ing in many new lines, and there are few 
insurance men who have wider popular- 
ity. For a number of years he was a 
special traveling out of Atlanta. As a 
field man he was a top-notcher. 





NOBLE MADE SPECIAL 


John C. Noble has been appointed 
special agent for North and South Caro- 
lina for the Niagara Fire. Mr. Noble 
formerly occupied the same _ position 
with the Equitable Insurance Co. of 
Charleston. He was with this company 
for six years after having been with the 
Baldwin Bros. General Agency of Nor- 
folk, Va. At one time Mr. Noble had 
an agency of his own, but when the 
war was imminent he sold out and went 
with the above agency. 





,ELECTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


A. H. Watson, examiner in the office 
of the Central National Fire of Des 
Moines, has been elected assistant sec- 
retary of the company. President Del- 
mage says that Mr. Watson has had 
a large experience and is regarded as 
an expert underwriter and accountant. 





SOLE PHILADELPHIA AGENTS 

Stone, Matthews & Co. announce their 
appointment as sole Philadelphia agents 
for the fire department of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, which writes a 
general fire business. 





ENTERING NEW YORK 

The National Reserve, Chicago, has 
applied for a New York license to write 
fire lines. 
——— ng 

PITCHER WRITES ON LEAGUE 

James R. Pitcher, of the Aetna, is 
author of an interesting letter in the 
New York “Times” on the League of 
Nations. It is a strong argument for 
the League. He says he is through 
voting the Republican ticket after hav- 
ing done so for 40 years. 











The Commercial Casualty is arrang- 
ing to write burgltry insurance. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Developing Elevator 
Property Damage 


AETNA LIFE SELLS THIS FORM 


Used Principally By Garages; Rate 


for Passenger Cars Fifteen 
Dollars 


C. D. Secrest has been put in charge 
of the elevator property damage depart- 
ment in the Aetna Life’s office at 100 
William Street. This is one of the 
broadest forms of insurance issued by 
the Aetna. It has been written by that 
company for several years, but no par- 
ticular effort has been made to popular- 
ize it and it has been generally neglect- 
ed by brokers. 

The rate for this insurance is $15 for 
each $5,000 of liability with the excep- 
tion of garage and sidewalk elevators, 
which are rated at $25 and $10 respect- 
ively. This is a form of insurance 
that is sought particularly by garages. 
The form used provides in part as fol- 
lows: 


IN CONSIDERATION of the Warranties of 
the Assured forming a part of the Policy to 
which this certificate is attached and of the 
Premium herein provided, the Aetna Accident 
& Liability Company of Hartford, Connecticut 
(called the Company), 

DOES TLEREBY AGREE TO INDEMNIFY 
the Assured described in said Warranties, sub- 
ject to the provisions and conditions set forth 
herein, against direct loss or damage to any 
ef the elevators described in aforesaid war- 
ranties or to other property of the assured due 
to loss of control of the elevator cars or to 
said cars striking or being struck by other ob 
jects; also against loss arising or resulting 
from claims upon the assured for damages on 
account of damage to property of others caused 
as aturesaid; provided such damage occurs 
during the period this Certificate is in force, 
and provided further that: 

(1) The Company’s liability for any such 
loss or damage is limited to the actual] in- 
trinsic value of the property damaged at the 
time of its damage or destruction or the cost 


of its suitable repair or replacement not ex- 


ceeding in any event the limit of indemnity 
hereafter provided in this Certificate. 

(2) The Company shall! not be liable for any 
loss or damage due directly or indirectly to 
fire, lightning, explosion, blasting, inunda- 
tion, tornado or cyclone; nor shall the Com 
pany be liable for usual repairs or replace- 
ments due to wear or depreciation. 

(3) The Company shall not be liable for any 
loss or damage due directly or indirectly to 
the making of additions to, alterations in, 
or the extraordinary repair of any elevator 
plant or due to the operation or use of any 
elevator while such additions, alterations, or 
repairs are in progress, unless a written per- 
mit describing the work to be undertaken is 
granted by the Company. 


TAKES MORE SPACE 

The Commonwealth Casualty, Phila- 
delphia, has leased for a long term of 
years the four story brick premises, 
having a frontage of sixty feet on Fifth 
Street, south of Walnut, adjoining the 
home office building of the Mechanics 
Insurance Company. The structure is 
being remodeled and the company ex- 
pects to remove to its permanent home 
about October 1. The semi-annual 
statement of the Commonwealth shows 
premium receipts during the six months 
exceeding $500,000, assets $700,000, re- 
serves increased more than $100,000. 
The surplus bas grown beyond $129,000. 








BAKERS MUTUAL EXAMINED 

An examination of the Bakers Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, New York, 
by the Department shows as of Decem- 
ber 31: Income $45,534, claims paid $12,- 
895, disbursements $33,506. admitted 
assets $61,289, liabilities $25,273, total 
surplus $36,016. 





ORGANIZING VICTORY CASUALTY 

Gerald E. Hart is organizing the Vic- 
tory Casualty Insurance Company in 
Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Hart has long 
been identified with the casualty busi- 
ness in the East and South. The cash 
capital of the proposed company is $100,- 
000, surplus $50,000. Promotion charges 
are limited to 10 per cent. The shares 
are $15 each. It is proposed to have 
$1,000,000 capital eventually. 


White Sulphur 
Program Outlined 


S<NTERTAINMENT IN PLENTY 


Underwriters, Agents and Federations 
to Meet Together in September; 
Railroad Regulations 
As far as arranged the program for 
the White Sulphur Springs meeting is 
wel} sprinkled with entertainment and 
sport features. This is the joint con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
the National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents and the National Council 
of Insurance Federations, September 16 

to 19 inclusive. 





A joint meeting of the underwriters 
and agents will be held Tuesday morn- 
ing, September 16, at “The Greenbrier.” 
Besides the usual addresses of welcome 
and routine business there will be two 
special addresses, the speakers not hav- 
ing been definitely determined upon. 


In the afternoon there will be golf for 
men and cards for the ladies. The ad- 
dress Tuesday evening will be by Presi- 
dent W. G. Wilson of the agents’ asso- 
ciation on “Observations at the War 
Front,” followed by war pictures. 


Federation Meeting 


Wednesday morning the _ business 
meeting of the underwriters’ associa- 
tion will be held at “The White” while 
the agents are in session at “The Green- 
brier.’ Wednesday afternoon the men 
will golf while the ladies attend a tea 
at the Kates Mountain Club. The Na- 
tional Council of Insurance Federations 
will hold its business meeting Wednes- 
day evening at The Greenbrier, followed 
by another meeting Thursday morning, 
when an address will be made by G. E. 
Turner, general counsel, and one by a 
representative of the life and the fire 
insurance business. Thursday afternoon 
there will be golf for the men and 
water sports for both ladies and gentle- 
men, 


The joint dinner Thursday night will 
be held at “The White” with five-minute 
talks by Arthur E. Childs, president of 
the underwriters; W. G. Wilson, of the 
agents; J. H. Carney, president of the 
National Council and Milton Daragan, 
chairman of the Western Union Asso- 
ciation, 


Friday the final business meeting of 
the underwriters will be held and the 
afternoon devoted to golf. 


Tickets and Accommodations 


No arrangements for special cars or 
trains will be made. Members of the 
three organizations will be asked to 
apply to local railroad ticket agents for 
all-year-round trip tourist tickets to 
White Sulphur Springs and information 
as to route, accommodations, ete. These 
tourist tickets can be purchased for 90 
per cent of the round trip fare plus 8 
per cent war tax, good for six months. 
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Arguing Agent’s Right 
To His Commission 


IN 





“OVERHEAD” OTHER LINES 
Stock Company’s Suggestions for 
Meeting Mutual Competition in 


Automobile Casualty Field 





In discussing reciprocal or mutual vs. 
stock company automobile insurance 
one of the stock casualty companies 
seeks to impress the agents with just 
what the policyholder pays for the ag- 
ent’s service and what he receives in 
return for his money. Also that the ag- 
ent should believe himself worth his 
commission and he is entitled to it and 
that the overhead expense in insurance 
is no greater than in any other line. 
Here are some of the arguments pre- 
sented in a new circular on this sub- 
ject: 

“Just how much can a ‘mutual’ re- 
duce rates and still give protection to 
its policyholders together with securily 
and service-—provided it first adjusts it- 
self to meet the requirements imposed 
on stock companies to safeguard their 
solvency? Obviously the only saving 
is the commission paid to agents. On 
$64,000,000 of business transacted last 
year the agents’ commission was 20.7 
per cent. (1) Is this excessive as a 
‘selling cost?’ (2) Is the overhead of 
our business excessive? (3) What does 
the policyholder get for his 20 per cent? 

“Yo compare our business with manu- 
facturing lines let us consider our losses 
(claims) as representing ‘cost of manu- 
facture.’ There is no other business in 
this country where the cost of manufac- 
ture represents so great a percentage 
(60 per cent) of the retail or selling 
price. Combining commissions and 
management expenses (20.7 per cent 
and 14.5 per cent) we have an ‘overhead’ 
of 35.2 per cent. If we carried the 
‘overhead’ usual to commercial business 
(150 per cent) what now costs us 60c 
would sell for $1.50 instead of $1.00, or 
60 per cent more than it does sell for. 

How Agent Serves 

“We believe any live agent can point 
out to his clients, in five minutes, a 
great many ways in which he serves his 





sion paid. 
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vesidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 
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PHILADELPHIA 








client and earns his commission. How- 
ever, a few suggestions may help. To 
begin with, he offers absolute protection 


and a guaranteed price when recom- 
mending a stock company. He offers 
expert knowledge of insurance. ‘The 
client may know boots and shoes or 


pianos, but does he know insurance? 
“The agent offers the facilities of him- 
self and a trained staff in claim mat- 
ters, in immediate investigation and 
adjustment, he stands between the cli- 
ent and the company if for any reason 
the latter becomes ‘technical.’ He offers 
always the latest and best in policy 
forms and coverage. The agent often- 
times offers credit advantages when a 
policy might otherwise lapse. If there 
are any miscues along the line, wrong 
car numbers, cars changed without no- 


tice, delayed reports, etc., etc., ad lib., 
a company will usually adjust these 
matters for an agent. He earns his 
commission without a doubt, and his 


service is worth all he gets. 

“In dealing with a mutual there is no 
middle man to guide and advise, to 
take matters off the  policyholder’s 
hands and keep things moving. The as- 
sured must do all these things alone. 
He knows that his neglect may bring re- 
sults that will also bring an assessment 
and yet he scarce dares move any way 
because dividends must be paid and a 
false move may throw out his case. 

“If you want to secure, for the pre- 
mium you pay, the necessary financial 
guarantee select only a strong and ex- 
perienced company for your automobile 
insurance. Damage suits may not reach 
a final decision for years after they are 
started, To illustrate: In the past two 
years we have paid out for the protec- 
tion of our policyholders over $575,000 
in final settlement of damage claims 
which were started 2 to 6 years prior 
to date of settlement. Make certain 
your insurance company will be on 
hand to settle for you when settlement 
day arrives.” 





Ready for Bank Robbers 

A number of pictures were taken by a 
Chicago film service company of the 
improvised fort built by the Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank to protect itself 
against bank robberies. This so called 
fort has been built in one of the large 
windows in front of the bank from 
which a guard stationed there can view 
the entire interior of the bank and also 
the approaches to it. This observation 
post is made of heavy boards covered 
with one-eighth inch steel plates and 
equipped with small loop holes. One 
of the bank's police officers is stationed 
in this observation post at all times, 
while the vaults are open. He is armed 


with revolver and high-powered shot 
gun, such as is used for “riot work.” 
The bank contemplates arming this 
guard also with a rifle which is more 


accurate. 





Many of the people who have been 
going to take insurance are “gone,” 
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Leaving Department 
M. Feder is leaving the New York 
Insurance Department where he has 
been a regular examiner since 1910 to 
enter a mercantile line. He’ was 
18 months in, Service abroad where he 
received a citation and the rank of cap- 
tuin. He conducted the investigation 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference and the National Work- 
ynen’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
” + we 
Meeting As Usual 
Usually the Casualty Insurance Ex- 
change of New York calls a meeting 
some time in August but for three years 
it hasn’t been possible to get a quorum. 
Neither has there been anything of suf- 
ficient importance at that time to make 
the meeting absolutely necessary. The 
usual August meeting will be called this 
year. 
co . - 
Back from Retreat 
Charles Hoppin, liability department 
superintendent in the Aetna Life office 
at 100 William Street, found a vacation 
retreat far removed from railroads and 
telegraphs. The principal reminder of 
his usually up-to-date environment was 
the far-off droning of airplanes carry- 
ing mail between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 
+ + * 
Promoting Health 
The Commercial Casualty, Newark, 
proposes a health conservation plan— 
something similar to that of several life 
companies. The proposal is to periodi- 
cally call attention of policyaolders to 
seasonal diseases and ask the assured 
to guard against them. 
+. - * 
Back With Ocean 
E. W. Gelshenen has returned to 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee as a 
special agent. He is at present work- 
ing in New York and was with the 
Ocean some ten years ago. Since that 
time he has been a special agent in the 
field for the Aetna Life, later going to 
Kookogey & Hook, New York, as man- 
ager of the casualty department. 
+ * + 


Kinsley Lost His Car 

George Kinsley, special agent for the 
Commercial Casualty, New York 
Branch, had his car stolen in Flatbush. 
It is a Dodge Mr. Kinsley has had for 
less than a month. He stopped for a 
plate of ice cream and before he could 
melt it down the car was gone. It was 
the first one in the line parked outside. 

* * + 


Lloyd’s Escaped 

One of the odd risks Lloyd’s, London, 
made a rate on was located in Detroit. 
During a Peace Day celebration there a 
concession promoter conceived the idea 
of maintaining a number of bathing and 
washing conveniences on the grounds. 
He purchased a number of metal wash 








tubs and other utensils and got ready 
for business. He wished to insure the 
whole outfit against loss from a num- 
ber of causes. Lloyd’s was appealed to 
and a rate was given. But before the 
formalities could be gone through the 
day of celebration arrived and the 
crowd got rough and short of things 
with which to make what was con- 
sidered an amount of noise befitting the 
occasion. Numbers of the tubs and 
basins were stolen and tied to automo- 
biles which were driven through the 
streets, doing an amount of damage out 
of all proportion to the premium asked 
for the protection so wisely sought but 
which was late in arriving. 
+ ae ” 
Travels Low 
There is a member of a downtown 
brokerage firm who does business with 
a company located on one of the upper 
floors in the insurance district. He 
rarely goes upstairs, evidently dislik- 
ing to travel perpendicularly. He will, 
however, remain downstairs’ while 
somebody from the office above ascer: 
tains his wishes, conveys them to the 
realms above and transmits the reply 
to the depths below, while the patient 
broker waits on the threshold. 
* + x 
Brann in New Place 
Ralph M. Brann is now with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity in New 
York. He is an experienced compensa- 
tion insurance man who has done field 
work in Colorado and for the Colorado 
Industrial Commission and the Bureau. 
* 
GETTING COUNCIL READY 
August 31 the Committee of Nine now 
preparing a constitution and by-laws for 
the National Council on Workmen’s 
Compensation will meet with represen- 
tatives of the insurance departments of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts. The constitution 
has been practically agreed upon except 
in a few detrils. A general meeting is 
planned for September 4 when it is be- 
lieved that all the arrangements for be- 
ginning the enlarged work of the 
Council can be determined upon. 





NEW ALMANAC READY 

This year the Insurance Almanac and 
Uncyclopedia issued by the Weekly 
Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, contains 592 pages, whereas the 
edition of last year had 524 pages. This 
publication contains a great deal that 
is of value to the insurance men, and 
it is put together in such form as to be 
readily available. It contains among 
other things the names of the officers 
and managers of all classes of com- 
panies; insurance department officials: 
underwriters’ associations together with 
their officers and other information con- 
cerning them; statutory requirements: 
summary of workmen’s compensation 
laws; new companies; legislative deci- 


—s 





sions; definitions and general informa- 
tion concerning United States Govern- 
ment officials, governors of states, pop- 
ulation tables and a variety of other 
statistics. Price $1. 





AETNA TAKES MORE SPACE 

Still expanding, the Aetna Life and 
affiliated companies have taken the 
space at 100 William Street now occu- 
pied by Howie & Cain, Inc. It em- 
braces about 15,000 square feet on the 
ground floor. This latest acquisition 
will be occupied by the fire and sprink- 
ler leakage departments of which J. 
Harvey Patterson is the head. 





PRINTERS’ MUTUAL EXAMINED 


An examination of the New York 
Printers’ & Bookbinders’ Mutual by the 
Department as of December 31 shows 
income $60,279, claims paid $18,370, dis- 
bursements $34,218, admitted assets 
$78,555, liabilities $35,823, total surplus 
$42,732, 





ALABAMA BILL PROGRESSING 

In Alabama the compensation bill has 
passed one house. The proposed law 
is similar to that of Minnesota and does 
not provide for state insurance. 


COMING ALL WAYS 


A bill introduced in Alabama _ pro- 
vides for a franchise, an income, an ex- 
cess profits tax and retains the pre- 
mium tax. 


GOVERNOR ACTS ON BILLS 


The Pennsylvania resident agent law 
has been vetoed by the Governor. The 
Governor signed the bill providing that 
all companies writing compensation 
must become members of one central 
rating bureau. 








WILL ENTER OTHER STATES 
The Badger State Mutual Automobile 
is planning to enter states other than 
Wisconsin, after this year. At the com- 
pany’s annual convention held last week 
it was shown that its business has 
grown fast. 


LITERATURE FOR AGENTS 


Among the attractive literature issued 
by the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, is a new edition of ‘Motor 
Vehicles and Safety.” This: book is of 
interest to the person who is just learn- 
ing to drive as well as the experienced 
operator and the garage man, It is an 
appropriate piece of literature for an 
agent to hand to a friend, a customer 
or a prospect. The present booklet is 
nearly twice as large as the older one, 
and contains many new illustrations re- 
lating to automobile hazards of various 
kinds. It covers not only the operation 
of automobiles and motor trucks, but 
also the handling of tires and the haz- 
ards that occur in garages. For ex- 
ample, it describes the proper way to 
use oxygen in removing carbon from 
engine cylinders, and tells the full story 
about exhaust gas poisoning—a hazard 
that has been greatly underestimated 
by the public at large, but which has 
cost a good many lives. 

This booklet will be valuable to every 
person who owns or operates an auto- 
mobile or a truck, because it is full of 
useful information of the most practical 
kind. 


Self Insurance 
Reduces Unrest 


PLEA OF IRON TRADE JOURNAL 





Thinks Present System Mechanical 
and Lacking in Friendly Interest 
of Employer 





Much of merit is seen by “The Iron 
Age” in self insurance by employers 
against compensation hazards. That 
paper links up compensation practices 
with labor unrest and in an editorial 
under that heading says that compensa- 
tion where the employer cannot adopt 
self-insurance has a tendency to work 
harm in his relations with his employ- 
ees because in case of accident his re- 
sponsibility automatically ceases. The 
worker is turned over to the insurance 
company carrying the liability, and the 
adjustment of compensation under the 
law is between representatives of the 
jinsurance company and (the injured 
worker. If the owner cares to follow 
the path of least resistance he disap- 
pears from the case. 

Continuing its argument, “The Iron 
Age,” which has a large circulation, 
says: 

“But ultimately this path of least re- 
sistance may lead to trouble. Disputes 
arise in compensation cases, as to 
choice of doctors, ability to resume 
work, degree of permanent disability 
and the like. The dissatisfied worker 
may feel that he has to take his cause 
to the state compensation board, even 
to the tribunal of final appeal. Lawyers 
and doctors get into the case; perhaps 
their influence may be unwisely or sel- 
fishly exerted. 

“The cumulative effect of a series of 
such developments is not to be treated 
lightly. The spirit of comradeship 
among employees of industrial plants is 
often very strong in these matters. The 
grievance of one worker is taken up by 
others as if it was their own. Exper- 
ience shows that the whisper goes 
about that the owners are hand in glove 
with the insurance people and are sav- 
ing money for themselves by keeping 
back just compensation. Such talk usu- 
ally is utter nonsense, but it is inevit- 
able where the occasion offers. The 
shop ‘lawyers’ set forth their versions 
of the statutes often the resull of igno- 
rance or prejudiced reasoning. 

Companies Not Blamed 

“In several States self-insurance is 
still prohibited by law. In all states 
only the large companies can afford 
this method, for unless carried on a 
large scale it is expensive and perhaps 
risky. Therefore the insurance com- 
panies must do most of the business. 
They are not to blame for this condi- 
tion; their methods are businesslike and 
their policy doubtless liberal. But the 
personal contact of the employer or his 
representative, his presence as a third 
party to the adjustment, is highly im- 
portant. Sympathetic interest is never 
so well appreciated nor is its absence 
so much felt as in the days of pain and 
worry which follow an accident. The 
owner standing beside his employee in 
the hour of trouble makes a friend. 
Naturally this is the usual attitude of 
the men who direct labor; but there is 
need of special effort to keep the plan 
of compensation adjustment from op- 
erating only as a piece of machinery.” 





Assets 
Liabilities 


Liability, Teams’ Liability. 





The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 


Metropolitan Office—92 William St. 
ANNUAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 331, 1918 
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The Company’s Lines: Fidelity, Surety, Accident, Health, Disability, Burglary, Rob- 
oery, Larceny, Theft, Plate Glass, Druggists’ Liability, Owners’ and Tenants’ Lia- 
bility, Employers Liability, Publie Liability, Steam Boiler, Fly Wheel, Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, (Liability, Froperty Damage and Collision), Physicians’ 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





On the folly of _ selling 
Has No “seconds” one casualty com- 
Use for pany man says: 
Seconds “It is no argument to say to 


a claimant ‘what can you ex- 
pect for ten dollars’—the agent doesn't 
say that when he solicits the business. 
On the contrary he says: ‘Why pay $25 
when you can get the same thing for 
half the money?’ We have found that 
it does not pay to sell ‘seconds’ and 
even though first class policies do not 
bring as large a net profit and the 
growth of the Company is slower, the 
results in the end will prove more satis- 
factory. It is worth something to have 
your competitors speak well of you and 
recognize your company as a square 
dealing institution. It would be im- 
possible to please every one and mis- 
understandings will occasionally arise 
—but it is mighty gratifying to know 
that over 98 per cent of the claims paid 
by our company are settled without a 
word of dispute ‘at sight.’ I have on 
my desk a huge pile of letters express- 
ing satisfaction with our epidemic set- 
tlements. These are busy days with 
everyone and it means a lot to have 
men write letters to thank you for mere- 
ly doing as you promised to do. The 
increase in business during the first 
quarter of 1919 speaks volumes for the 
methods we are following.” 

+ ° 7 


To stimulate accident and 


How health production the 
Club Plan Western branch of the 
Works Aetna Life has a club in 


San Francisco putting in- 
dividual producers on their mettle and 
keeping them there constantly has been 
worked into a definite system. The club 
holds a meeting every Tuesday morning 
at half-past nine. Membership dues are 
one dollar a month and tardiness means 
a fine of twenty-five cents. A member 
who does not produce at least $100 a 
month in new accident and health pre- 
miums is subject to dismissal from the 
club. Allotments of new business are 
made for all members at the beginning 
of the year and each member is expect- 
ed to meet his full allotment. The mem- 
bers enter into the operation of the club 
with enthusiasm and bring to the week- 
ly meetings many excellent suggestions 
for promoting the production of new 
business. Altogether the club has be- 
come a decided success and was largely 
responsible for the showing made by 
the Western branch office in the acci- 
dent and health field last year. 

*x* * & 


In many localities person- 
al surety is still a very 
strong factor. While the 
use of corporate bonds is 
constantly increasing, still 
the increase would be very much more 
rapid if the practice could be curtailed. 
The Fidelity & Deposit advises that rep- 
resentatives send it the names of the 
men in their territory who make it 
a practice to sign bonds as _ sureties, 
The company will then bombard such 
people with letters and literature set- 
ting forth the dangers and the lack of 
wisdom in such practice, pointing out 
specific cases, often in their own town, 


Bombarding 
Personal 
Sureties 


where the results have proven tragic 
to the personal sureties or to their 
families. 
7 * * 
‘ One of the most successful 
How One agents of the Standard Ac- 
Agent cident says he is a firm be- 
Succeeds liever in small territory 
well worked. Personal 


business counts and is the most desir- 
able from every view point. If he sees 
a man reading a newspaper, he con- 
cludes he is not too busy to learn some- 
thing about the goods he has to sell, 
and he immediately becomes a pros- 
pect. 

If he is unsuccessful in getting a 
man’s business, immediately after leav- 


ing him he asks himself why, and en- 
tude. On the other hand, the smaller 
deavors to find out what he did or did 
not do to cause the failure. 

To hold the business one must give 
it constant and prompt attention. 

This agent tries to talk at a man and 
not over his head. 

He insists that policies be fully ex- 
plained at the time they are written. 

He uses very little literature in his 
work, preferring to take a small slip 
of paper and as he illustrates the policy 
he writes down the figures as he goes 
along, and if he does not get the appli- 
cation signed at that interview, he 
leaves the slip with the prospect. The 
advantage of this is that it impresses 
the prospect with the thought that you 
are considering his individual case and 
not giving him a piece of printed mat- 
ter that is handed to anybody. This 
agent has always contended that any 
man who will devote eight hours of in- 
telligent effort each day to the business 


will be successful. 
oa . + 


Some would say that to 


Getting make any concerted ef- 
Before One’s fort to use a club mem- 
Club bership to develop busi- 


ness is not altogether a 
good plan. However, J. A. Giberson, of 
the Aetna Life at Alton, IIl., tried it and 
it seems to have been well received. 

The two avenues by which Mr. Giber- 
son brought pleasure and business to- 
gether were his membership in the Rock 
Spring Country Club and his connection 
as local agent with the Aetna branch at 
St. Louis. He first invited the ten 
principal officials of the St. Louis 
branch to be his guests for a week-end 
party, including a dinner at the club. 
Next he issued an invitation to all mem- 
bers of the club to participate, along 
with his guests, in a blind bogey tourna- 
ment with no entrance fee. For prizes 
he offered a $5,000 Aetna accident policy 
with $12.50 weekly benefit; a $5,000- 
$10.000 Aetna golf liability policy and 
a $200 tourist baggage policy. 

With this program the visitors from 
St. Louis were bound to have a corking 
good time, while every member of the 
Rock Spring Country Club was certain 
to become aware not only that their 
fellow club member, Mr. Giberson, was 
in the insurance business but that he 
had policies for sale that were of defi- 
nite and particular interest to all golf- 
ers. It is safe to assume also that if 
any of the three prizes were captured 
by club members, the desirable features 
and coverages of those policies would 
be examined and talked over by not a 
few of the other members. 

The personal effects policy would be 
of more interest to a golfer than the 
tourist baggage policy offered as a prize 
by Mr. Giberson, inasmuch as the for- 
mer includes all the coverages of the 
tourist baggage policy and in addition 
covers personal effects in a club locker 
as well as in other temporary locations 
away from home such as tailor shops, 
repair shops, etc. 

It may not be possible for others to 
adopt Mr. Giberson’s plan. 

* * + 


With the assertion that 
Small small business is not 
Business shopped the Fidelity & 
Profitable Deposit urges its agents to 


look closely to the little 
fellows and not waste too much time 
on the target risks. Large business en- 
terprises may be able to carry their own 
risk without seriously impairing their 
financial standing in case of loss, but 
the “little fellow” can ill-afford to take 
the risk, as the dishonesty on the part 
of one employe may seriously affect his 
financial status. Target risks are great 
for the agent, but generally are not so 
profitable for the company. The large 
concern often demands something 
special in the way of coverage, and in 
case of loss, assumes an arbitrary atti- 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
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CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMENT 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Kesident Managers, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Dippold, Genl. Agt., 1107 Peoples Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

W. F. Murphy & Co., Res. Mars., Essex Bldg., Newark, N, J. 

J. Ramsay Barry Co., General Agents, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
General Insurance Agency Co., Gen. Ags., Equitable Bl., Washington, D.C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $669,496.00 
O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











HOME OFFICE: CHICA .O, ILLINOIS 





tude. 
enterprise is, as a rule, satisfied with 
what the company offers in the way of 
bond form and generally is reasonable 
in the settlement of loss. 

The smaller lines are certainly easier 
to get than the target variety. Solici- 
tors might find it profitable to concen- 
trate their efforts on the smaller lines. 


The necessity for the little fellow 
carrying fidelity insurance is obvious. 
Most of them carry fire, plate glass, 
automobile and various other forms of 
insurance, but many never consider the 
question of bonding their employes who 
handle their money, and this conclusive- 
ly shows their lack of education as to 
the necessity for this form of insurance. 
The rush for different forms of insur- 
ance to protect goods and property is 
general by all classes of business enter- 
prises until such goods and property is 
turned into money when the desire for 
further protection vanishes. 


HOSPITAL PAYMENT INVOLVED 





Failure to File Compensation Claim 
Within Year in Pennsylvania 
Bars Recovery 





Decision has been rendered in a com- 
pensation case by the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, involving the pay- 
ment of hospital benefits and the time 
of filing claim. The case is that of 


On the other hand, the smaller 


James Paolis v. Tower Hill Connells- 
ville Coke Company. 

January 4, 1917, plaintiff was injured 
while working for defendant. He wos 
taken to the Brownsville General Hos- 
pital for treatment, and February 17, 
1917, defendant’s insurance carrier paid 
the hospital for its services, as required 
by Section 306, clause (e) of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Noth- 
ing was done by plaintiff until Febru- 
ary 1, 1918, when he filed his petition 
claiming compensation under said act. 
The referee, the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board and the court below, de- 
cided the claim was barred under Sec- 
tion 315 thereof, because the petition 
was not filed until more than one year 
after the accident; and it is admitted 
this conclusion is correct, and the or- 
der dismissing the appeal snould be 
affirmed, unless the payment to the 
hospital, was a “payment of compensa- 
tion” within the purview of the con- 
cluding language of the section, as fol- 
lows: “Where, however, payments of 
compensation have been made iff any 
case, said limitation shall not take ef- 
fect until the expiration of one year 
from the time of the making of the 
last payment.” The order of the court 
below was affirmed. 


MASSACHUSETTS ENTERED 





The Manufacturers Liability, New 
Jersey, has entered Massachusetts. 
Dwight W. Sleeper & Co. is state 
agent, 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORE) 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance................... $4,429,511,816 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Ordinary Life Insurance paid for in 1918..................... $463,008,744 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Industrial Insurance paid for in 1918....................00- $419,331,865 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in1918................... $882,340,609 

The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1918..................20000eee es $493,329,918 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1918................ 19,784,261 
Larger than any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies..................... 1,521,328 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

ER a ae ee ee Ee ere $775,454,698.28 
Increase in Assets during 1918...................00ce eee $71,429,182.97 
Larger than any other Company in the World. 

I od cntcnk nim s SARE AM ENN Nake eee ee Re 1KER $748,405,784.24 
eS ait rn ek een edaeebe cme sewed edaeecne sass $27,048,914.04 
Number of Claims paid in 1918................... cee eeees 336,533 
Averaging one policy paid for every 26 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1918..................... $82,391,144.32 


Payment of claims averaged $566.50 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan nurses made 1,431,085 visits free of charge to sick Industrial 








Policy-holders. 
The Company bought War Bonds of the United States and 
IN a it tinhuih cnbdaihd aamaak aca a ees eke ewe $100,000,000 
The Company’s employees sold War Savings Securities and. 
Liberty Bonds in 1918 amounting to................... $133,000,000 
DIRECTORS 
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